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MRS. PFEIFFER’S NEW VOLUME. 





UNDER THE ASPENS: 


LYRICAL AND DRAMATIC. 


Crown 8vo, 6s., with Portrait. 


Academy :—“ The variety of subject and treatment in this new volume by Mrs. Pfeiffer 
8 one of its obvious notes of poetic power. We have first a modern subject, the agonised 
reverie of a deserted girl, who is about to quench her sorrow in the waves of the moonlit 
Thames, a poem which grows lyrical as her memory recals the past and its golden days of 
spring and summer spent, with him who has been false, far inland amid the sunny reaches 
of the river, which, now stained and saddened, flows sullenly seaward. . . . ‘The Pillar 
of Praise’ is a story full of artistic possibilities, which have been turned to good account by 
Mrs. Pfeiffer. Her verses are full of poetic beauty, especially those which portray the 
artist-nature of Christopher, the young apprentice. Very admirable, too, are the added 
touches by which the author enriches the old legend. . . ‘A Lost Eden’ is a poem not 
unworthy of being read after Wordsworth’s famous Ode. The diction of the Play is full of 
dignity and beauty ; many passages tempt quotation, and—what can be said of few modern 
dramas—we feel the poet’s hand in every line of it. It argues great things for her future 
efforts in the same literary direction.” 


Scotsman :—“ The book is an important addition to our poetic literature. Seldom has 
a tragedy of every-day life been told with greater poetic power and felicity of thought and 
diction than are embodied in ‘ From Out of the Night.’ ‘The Wynnes of Wynhavad’ is a 
fine dramatic poem. Reading it in the quiet of the closet, it is easy to discern and admire 
the poetic insight with which the personages are conceived and wrought out .. . and 
the merit of the literary workmanship.”’ 


Spectator :—‘‘In ‘From Out of the Night,’ Mrs. Pfeiffer makes us feel, almost too 
sensibly, the spring and summer beauty which forms a background for passionate love, 
. . « and she paints, till we hear it swirling by, the river in which the betrayed girl of 
the story flings herself. ‘The Pillar of Praise’ is a touching legend. . . . ‘The Prentice 
Christopher’ is a picturesque impersonation of the enthusiasm and genius of the workers in 
stone who made Amiens and Chartres Cathedrals what they are.” 


Daily Telegraph :—“ Mrs. Pfeiffer displays in this volume the sustained sweetness and 
suggestiveness of the thoughtful and melodious lyrics she has given us before. . . . ‘The 
Plilar of Praise’ reproduces the legend of Roslyn Chapel. In verse as pure and pathetic 
as the story of the ‘ Prentice Pillar’ itself, and as richly elaborated, Mrs. Pfeiffer has 
enshrined the tale. . . . The Drama has many fine passages of true Poetry.” 


World :—“ There is much really beautiful and melodious verse in this volume. 
of her sonnets go very near to perfection.” 


Liverpool Mercury :—‘‘‘ From Qut of the Night’ is a passionately beautiful story of 
love and desertion. . . . ‘A Lost Eden’ is a wonderful portrayal of child-life under the 
influence of one of those flashes of deep thought that sometimes sweep across it, and 
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leave a scar which even time itself never obliterates. ‘ Rorke’s Drift,’ a thrilling ballad, 
reminds one of the rush and vigour of Macaulay, and is a noble tribute to the famous 
defence of which Chard and Bromhead were the heroes. The Drama has a calm, subjective 
beauty which cannot fail to charm the quiet reader. Like everything else Mrs. Pfeiffer 
writes, it has a spell of its own, of which even its dramatic form cannot deprive it, The 
scene in which the hero, gazing upon the reflection of the heroine in a mirror, surprises her 
into an admission of her love for him, is simply exquisite, and as finely conceived as 
Milton’s picture of Eve at the fountain.” 


Literary World :—“ ‘ Under the Aspens’ needs few words of commendation with any 
who have read Mrs. Pfeiffer’s former poems. The same pensive grace of utterance, not 
weak, but altogether womanly, the same poetic and lyric faculty of putting truths in novel 
and picturesque form, are here, as formerly in ‘Gerard’s Monument,’ ‘Glan-Alarch,’ &c. 
If any change is observable, it consists in a slightly firmer and more masterly handling of 
her subject, which gives fuller effect to the delineation of passionate emotion. . . . It 
would be easy to follow quotation with quotation, for this author’s writings are well adapted 
for the purpose, but we must leave our readers to enjoy for themselves the many delightful 
passages with which the volume abounds.” 


Liverpool Albion :—‘‘ This volume fully sustains Mrs. Pfeiffer’s high position in the 
rank of English poets. ‘From Out of the Night’ is not an unworthy pendant to Hood’s 
celebrated ‘ Bridge of Sighs.’ The ballad of ‘ Rorke’s Drift’ is likely to be most popular. 
The difficult task of coping with real names of both places and individuals is accomplished 
with very great success.” : 


Welshman :—“‘ ‘ From Out of the Night’ has in it much of the pure dramatic element, 
more especially of that characteristic element of the Greek Drama discernible in the un- 
erring persecution of a relentless fate which drives its hapless victims into the deepest hell 
of human woe. . . . And here we would call attention to the irony of the poet akin to 
the so-called irony of Sophocles. . . .” 


Graphic :—‘‘ We have one more evidence of a poetical talent which no capable critic 
has ever called in question.” 


Public Opinion :—“ This is an exquisite volume of poetry.’’ 


Glasgow Herald :—‘ No reader with an appreciation of poetry can read the book 
without feeling that he has held communion with a mind of very high order. . . . No 
style sits awkwardly upon her. The lyrical, the heroic, and the sonnet seem equally at 
command. In the latter sphere of composition she has secured for herself an almost unique 
position.” 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SONNETS AND SONGS. 


A New Edition. 16mo, handsomely printed and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


The Dean of St. Paul’s:—‘‘It is real gladness to read such true and strong poetry, 
wrought out with so much power and so much music. I hope it may do mach to kindle, as 
only poets can, pure and high thought.”’ 

The Honourable J. R. Lowell :—‘‘ These poems are the very ‘plants and flowers of 
light.’ ’’ 

Dr. 0. W. Holmes :—“ A rare poetic beauty belongs to these noble poems; they are full 
of the highest and noblest inspiration.” 

Spectator :—“‘ Mrs. Pfcitfer’s sonnets are, to onr mind, among the finest in the 
language.” 

__ Liverpool Albion :—‘‘ A more perfect volume, in ‘matter and manner,’ it would be 
difficult to find.” 

Scotsman :—‘‘ A rare combination of strength and fire in thought with grace of form.” 


Carmarthen Journal:—‘ These sonnets are among the finest gems produced in 
modern times.” 





. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 6s, 


GERARD’S MONUMENT, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 





Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


POEMS. 


Ineluding a Portion of the Sonnets, “The Red Ladye,” “Ode to the 
Teuton Women,” Lyrics, and Songs. 





Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 6s. 


GLAN-ALARCH: 


HIS SILENCE AND SONG. 





Crown 8vo, 5s. 
QUARTERMAN’S GRACE, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


Including *‘ Madonna Dainya,”’ “ A Vision of Dawn,” &c., &c., and 
Renderings of ‘Twenty-five of Heine’s Shorter Poems, 





age Lonpoy: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO., 1, Paternoster SQuaRE, 
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OWENS. COLLEGE, “MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL pespere to APPOINT a SECOND PROFESSOR in the 
Department of LAW. 

The Professor “aa be required to Lecture on some or all of the following 
subjects :—(1) Koman Law’; (2) Constitutional Law and History ; (3) Inter- 
national Law ; and (4) Some parts of English Law. 

Candidates are requested to send in Applications and Testimonials not 
later than SATURDAY, the IST APRIL. Information respecting the 
emoluments and duties of the office may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 





Bkiautron COLLEGE, 


PRINCIPAL—Kev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Vick-PRINCIPAL—Kev. J. NEWTON, M.A.,, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 








There are NINE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable at the College, open to Candi- 
dates under 15 on the Ist July, of the Annual value, three of £60, three of 
£40, and three of £20, 

A Special Army Class has been in active work for some time. 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, May 2ND. 

F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


Ni al ry] Al Ty , 
VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. WRIGHT, M.A., late 
Fellow of C, C. C,, Cambridge, and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington 
College and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the Ctassical or 
Modern Sides of the Public Schools, 


UNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park (restored since the fire of April last). 
—PREPAKATION tor the PUBLIC SCHOULS and UNIVERSITIES, 
under the Kev. T. K. KR, STEBBING, M.A.,, “ey; Fellow and Tutor of 
Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second Class Classics, First Class in 
Law and Modern History. Foes from "iso to uineas. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL—SIX 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £40, £30, £20. Candidates may 
be examined in London or Manchester. Apply to H. G, HART, Esq., School 
House, Sedbergh, before MARCH 20TH. 


y my yy r 
JIRIVATE TUITION near ETON. silt 
ss Military and Collegiate Tutor, with twenty years’ experience, 
RECEIVES a few PUPILS requiring thorough preparation for army, 
university, or professional examinations, or advancement in general 
studies. Healthy and pleasant situation.—Address JAS. H. CROOME, The 
Grove, Slough, 
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NGERHAUS, HANNOV ER, LINDEN, 
—Mrs. UNGER and Miss PAPE (diplémée, p aw Professor at 
the Training College for Governesses, Leipzig) KECEIVE YOUNG LADIES 
desirous of coutinuing their ucation iu Germany. Home comforts ; 
salubrious, country-like situation ; highest English references.—Apply to 
Miss PAPE, or to Miss SCHL D, Eaton-crescent, Swansea, 


_ a) a i Tv 
CLASS to STUDY the ACTING of 
SHAKSPERE’S PLAYS is held every MONDAY AFTERNOON, 
at the QUEBEC INSTITUTE, 18, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
W. The SECOND COURSE of TWELVE PRACTICE 5, under the direction 
of Mr. WILLIAM POEL, will COMMENCE on MONDAY, Makcu 13TH, 
Terms, One Guiaca.—Secretary, FREDERICK Pore, Esq. 











GREAT 


BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION of 





TH neear NEXT, MARCH 16, 3 P.M., Professor TYNDALL, D.C.L. 
LD. F.RS., the FIRST of THREE LECTURES on “THE RESEM- 
BLANCES of SOUND, LIGHT, and HEAT.” Half-a-Guinea the Course. 

SATURDAY NEXT, MARcH 18, 3 #.M., Professor H. G. SEELEY, 
F.R.S., F.G.S., the FIRST of THREE LECTURES on “* VOLCANOES.” 
Half-a-Guinea. 

Subscription for all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 


On MONDAY NEXT, MARCH 13, at 5 P.M. (by special permission of the 
Board of Managers), Mr. MUYBRIDGE, of San Francisco, will exhibit and 
ex»lain his PHOTOGRAPHS illustrating the ATTITUDES of ANIMALS in 
MOTION in the Theatre of the Institution. 


Admission to Members and their Friends as on Friday evenings, and to 
Season Ticket Holders. 


Royvat ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


MONDAY, MARCH 20, at 4 P.M. 
PAPERS will be read by’Dr. R. G. LATHAM, on ** THE DATE and 
PERSONALITY of PRIYADASI,” and by Mr. A. LILLIE, on ‘A NEW 
view of BUDDHISM.” W. 8. W. VAUX, Sec, R.A.S. 


ROYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22, at 8 P.M. 
Mr. ROBERT N. CUST will read a Paper on “* ATHENS and ATTICA.” 
W.S. W. VAUX, Sec. R.S.L, 


City of LIVERPOOL 


TO SCULPTORS 28 AND ARTISTS, 


The CORPORATION of the CITY of LIVERPOOL are desirous of obtain- 
ing DESIGNS for the Completion in Relief of Twenty-eight Panels on the 
Fagades of St. George’s Hall, left in block from the erection of the building. 
The sizes vary from 4ft. din. by 4ft. 4in, to 6ft. by Sft. lin 

On application to the CORPORATION SURVEYOR, "Municipal Offices, 
Liverpoo!, personally or by post, lithographed plans and other particulars 
will be furnished. 

As it is possible Designs may be sent in by Artists who are not prepared 
to execute the Sculpture, the execution will form the subject of a sep 























LASGHAM HALL, 43, Great Portland- 


street, W., accommodating 500 persons, may be RENTED for single 
or a series of Lectures or Soetings (non-political).—-For terms, apply to the 
HON, SECRETARY, Langham Hall, 43, Great Portland-street, W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 
NOTICE ! The address changed as above in the re-numbering of Oxford-street 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are © producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the irestees of 
the British Museum, + are Numismatical, Royal Geographical, 
and other learned Societies. 

Facsimiles of Medals ond Coins, Ancient M Painti Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &e. =. - 

AUTOTYPE P graphy, with unique powers 
artistic expression. — - 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble collection of ome: of the OLD 
MASTERS, and for numerous fine ¢xamples of MODERN ART selected 
from the works of Keynolds, Turner, Poynter, pee Corot, De 
Neuville, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Cave Thomas, &e., &c., &C. 


MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


Subscription Issue of 397 Autotype reproductions of we in this 
Celeb Gallery, 34 examples of 8 Velasquez, 
11 Raphael, 25 Titian, 16 Vandyck, 32 Rubens, &c. For \pesthetnns and 
terms, apply to the MANAGER. 

With Three 











“AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD ART.” 
Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any address, 


PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED, FRAMED. 


To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE AKT GALLERY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C, 


The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 
General Manager, W.8. BIRD. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 


r | 10 NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS and 

Others. — MACEINE, Fast Cylinders—Folding Machines— 
and ample spa: ilable fer rapid p of Work.—Address UNWIN 
BROTHERS, via, *Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


UNITARIAN BOOKS and TRACTS on 


SALE at the UNITAKIAN ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 37, Norfolk. 
street, Strand, Londo: .—CATALUGUE sent free. 

















—— but, if the designing and ti should go 
ethe: 

Th Preaiien of £200 will be given to the First in the order of merit ; £100 

to the Second ; £50 to the Third, 

The Council do not bind themselves to carry out any of the selected 
Designs, nor to employ the author in the execution of the Sculpture, 

The subjects are left to the discretion of the Artists, but some reference 
to the objects of the building is desirable. 

Either drawings or models may be submitted, but Competitors must sub- 
mit not less than three designs for the larger panels, and not less than four 
for the smaller, 

Drawings to be either in outline or in shaded monochrome, and drawings 
or models made to one-fourth of ch “= size of the Carving. 

All Designs to which p 1 to become the absolute 
property of the Corporation, to be po | as they may think proper. 

The Council will, if they think it necessary, call in professional assistance 
in the matter of the adjudication. 

The Designs to be sent in to Mr. THOMAS SHELMERDINE, jun., Corporation 
Surveyor, addressed as above, not later than 10 A.M. on the ist JUNE 
NEXT. By Order, 

J. RAYNER, Town Clerk. 


_ Municipal Offices, s, Liverpool, 6th February, 1882. 


ROSVENOR GALLERY.— WINTER 

EXHIBITION at the Grosvenor Gallery NOW OPEN, from 10 till 6, 

with a Collection of Water-colour Drawings, and a Complete COLLECTION 

of the WORKS of G. F, WATTS, K.A., forming the first of a Series of 

Anuual Wiuter Exhibitions illustrating the works of the most eminent 
living painters. Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, 5s. 


ABTS ASSOCIATION, NEWCASTLE- 


ON-TYNE. 


NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 
The SEVENTH EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES, in Oil and Water- 
Colour, will be OPENED on FRIDAY, the 5TH MAY, 1882 (instead of 
August as in previous years), Works received up to APRIL the 2isT. 


T. R. SPENCE, Secretary. 
ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
The EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES for the SOCIETY'S SENIOR 


of ENGLAND, 
PRIZES and CERTIFICATES will take place in the week commencing 
TUESDAY, MAY 9, 1882. 
Copies of the Regulations and of the Form of Entry (which is required to 
be sent in by APRIL |, 1582) may be had on application to 
32, cn smash bisic London, W. iu. M, SRERIER, ey 





























T ADIES’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
SALISBURY.—Hligh-class hangers end Mental Training for Girls, 
Number limited to 30, Prey where desired. 
Distinguished — private fe Ro 1 — abies Laby- 
PRINCIPAL. 





IL PAINTINGS.—Excellent examples of 


Italian, Dutch, French, and English Schools, including some Rare 
Old Portraits, TO BE SOLD very cheap.—Call, or address G., 32, Redesdale- 
street, Chelsea, 5.W. 


GENTLEMAN in the Highest Class of 

one of the First London Art Schools is desirous of TEACHING 
DRAWING to PRIVATE PUPILS, or would give Lessons in a Ladies’ 
School.—Address, W. H. M., 38, St. George’s-road, 8.W. 


r a yy 
OCIETY of ANTIQUARIES of 
LONDON,—ARCHAEOLOGIA, VoL. XLVI., PART IT. (for 1879), and 
VoL, XLVIL, PART L. (for 1680), are ready for delivery to the Fellows, on 
application in person or by written order, at the Society’s Apartments in 
Buriivgton House, daily, from 10 to 4 (Saturdays, 10 to 2). Lhe price to 
the public is, for cach Part, £1 10s. N.B.—Yhe Parts for 1876 and 1877 
will form the Index of VOLS. 1. to XLV.—By order, C. KNIGHT WATSON, 
Geusutasy, Burlington House. 


YICCADILLY.—To LEARNED 

SOCIETIES and others requiring ROOMY PREMISES.—TO BE 

LET, the UPPEK PART of the HOUSE of Five Floors and Basement.— 
Apply to Mr. TOOVEY, opposite Burlington House, 














CATALOGUE (No. 38) of SCARCE, 


INTERESTING, and VALUABLE BOOKS, in all Branches of 
Literature (including early Dickens, Ruskin, Cruikshank, Bewick, &c.), 
now ready, and sent post-free on application to W. P. BENNETT, 3, Bull- 
street, jest, Birmingham. 

Crown 8v0, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
ART HANDBOOK FOR PICTURE COLLECTORS, &c. 


HEPHERD’S SHORT HISTORY of the 


BRITISH SCHOOL of PAINTING : comprising Short Notices of 700 
Figure and Landscape Paiuters from Sir J. REYNOLDS, P.R.A., to Sir F. 
LEIGHTON, I’.R.A. 

London : SAMPSON Low, MARSTOR, & Co., 188, Fleet-atreet. 





Price One Shilling, royal 8vo, paper covers ; cloth gilt, red edges, 
price 2s, 6d. 


UTHORSHIP and PUBLICATION: : 


Concise Guide for Authors in Matters relating to Printing a 
Publishing, including the Law of Copyright and a Bibliographical 
Appendix, ‘* Should be in the hands of every author,” 


London ; WYMAN & SONS, 74 and 75, Great Queen-street, W.C, 


AD Pd y . 
FEW WORDS on ART: Advice and 
Warnivg how Spurious Proofs are Made, and other useful Informa- 
tion. Price is, Just published by GLADWELL BROTHERS, Gracechurch- 
street. May be had from all Booksellers. 








Just published, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


HE DEVELOPMENT from KANT to 


HEGEL, with Chapters on the Philosophy of Religion, By ANDREW 
SETH, Assistant Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Edinburgh University. 


Published by the Hibbert Trustees. 


WILLIAMS & — er 14, eee Cc Eien London ; and 
0, South F 











Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PARLIAMENT. Ly ANDREW bisskt, Author of ** The Common- 
wealth,” &c. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrictta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Esiabargh. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes 
of the Best Books of the Past and Present Seasuns 
are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





The whole Collection exceeds One Million Volumes of 
Modern Works of every shade of opinion on all subjects 
of general interest. 

Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases ; and 
ample supplies are provided of all the Best Forthcoming 
Books as they appear. 





SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 





Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LimtED) 
NEW OXFORD STREET, ' 
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NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY THE AUTHOR OF “RAB AND HIS FRIENDS.” 


JOHN LEECH, AND OTHER PAPERS. 


By JOHN BROWN, M.D. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Edinburgh: Davin Dovetas; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, Tenth Edition, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HORAE SUBSECIVAE. 


By JOHN BROWN, M.D., 
Author of “John Leech, and other Papers.” 


Edinburgh: Davin Doveras; and all Booksellers, 





A THIRD EDITION of PROFESSOR HODGSON’S “ ERRORS 
in the USE of ENGLISH” will be ready next week, in 1 vol., crown Svo, 3s, 6d. 
Edinburgh: Davin Dovenas; and all Booksellers, 


THIRTEENTH EDITION of PROFESSOR BLACKIE’S “ SELF- 
CULTURE” In1 vol., crown Svo, 2s. Gd. 
“Every parent should put it into the hands of his son.”—Scofsman. 


Edinburgh: Davin Dovatas; and all Booksellers. 





Just published, in small 4to, on antique paper, price 15s., post-free. 
SONNETS of THREE CENTURIES: 
A Representative Collection of the Best English Sonnets from Spenser to 
the Present Day. Embodying many Inedited and hitherto Unpublished 
Exemples. The whole Arranged Chronologically, and accompanied by 
illustrative Notes and a Copious Historical and Bibliographical Intro- 
duction, by T. HALL CAINE. 


“The beautiful volume before us is, beyond all doubt, the most satisfaciory collection of sonnets that has yet 
appeared,”’—ATHENAEUM. ? ; ey 
“ The get-up of this book, as to paper, type, and size, js almost ideal.”’—-Nores anv QuERtIEs. 


*,* A Prospectus, giving the Names of the Contributors of New Sonnets, and other particulars concerning the work, 
will be sent post-free on application. 


Lonpon: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Parrrnoster Low, E.C. 








Now ready, large 8vo, cloth, 390 pp., 106 Woodcuts, price 8s, 


GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, 
AND OF NORTH AND SOUTH WALES. 


By W. JEROME HARRISON, F.G.S., 
Science Demonstrator for the Birmingham School Board, late Curator Leicester Town Museum, 

To the detailed description of the Geological Features of each County, there are added lists of the local Scientific 
Societies, Museums, Maps and Memoirs of the Geolegical Survey, aud the more important books and papers written by 
private workers, 

Lonpon: KELLY & CO., 41, Grear QueeN Srrerr, W.C.: and 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Srationrers’ Hatt Court, E.C. 
y Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 
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By E. COLBORNE BABER, Esq, 
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JHE ART of SPINNING and THREAD- 
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Practice of the Art of Weaving.” Forming Vou, L, Part 1, 
Of the SUPPLEMENTARY PAPERS of the 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Demy &va, cloth, price 3s. F 
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MANUFACTURERS’ WARP TABLES | 
and WARPERS’ ASSISTANT, showing the Number of Spindles 


and tanks in any Web up to 24v Yards; with Lustructious how to Use the 
Tables, By JOHN WATSON. 


Pablished under the Authority of the Council, and Edited by the 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, |, Savile-row, W. 
*,” Fellows are requested to apply for their Copies at the Offices of the 


__- Society, 1, Savile-row, W. 
Crown &vo, cloth, 2s.; or, with KEY, 3s. 


OOK-KEEPING forEVERY BUSINESS: 


& Manual of the Principles of Book-keeping by Single and Double 
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SUITABLE GIFT-BOOK FOR A LADY. 
Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6. 


Just published, small 4to, pp. 375, Illustrated, price 12s. 6d. 


HE PERFECT WAY;; or, the Finding 


of Christ : a Course of Lectures setting 
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NEW VOLUME of the “ PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES.” 


THE REPUBLIC of PLATO. 


Books I. and II. With Introduction, Notes, and th e 
Argument of the Dialogue. By G. H. WELLS, M.A., of 
St. John’s College, Oxford; Assistant-Master at Cran 
brook Grammar School. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. 





NEW VOLUMES of the “CAMBRIDGE TEXT, 

with NOTES,” 

THE ANDRIA and HAUTONTI- 
MORUMENOS of TERENCE. With Introduction and 
Notes. By Professor WAGNER, Ph.D. Feap. 8vo, 
1s. 6d. each. 

THE ADELPHOE and PHORMIO are in the press. 

(London: Wurrrakrer & Co. ] 





Second Edition, Enlarged and Improved. 


BETWEEN WHILES; or, Way- 


side Amusements of a Working Life. Edited by the 
Rev. B. H. KENNEDY, D.D., Canon of Ely. Feap. 


Svo, Os, 


Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


TRANSLATIONS and ORIGINAL 
PIRCES. By the late CHARLES GIPPS PROWETT, 
M.A., formerly Fellow and Leeturer of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. Edited by C. H. MONRO, 
M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, 


THE DOCTRINE of the CROSS: 


a Contribution to the Theory of the Christian Life. By 
the Rev. KE. P. SCRYMGOUR, B.A., Lecturer on English 
Literature in King’s College, London, and Assistant. 
Minister of S. John’s Chapel, 8. Marylebone; formerly 
Scholar of Oriel. 
The author's purpose in this volume is to bring scientific 
principle into relation with Christianity ; to account for the 
Strife of Nature and the Sorrow of Man; and to work out a 
Practical Doctrine of Life, in sympathy with contemporary 
thought. 


Third Edition, price 10s, 6d., large post 8vo, gilt cloth. 


HENRY G. BOHN’S DICTIONARY 


of QUOTATLONS from the ENGLISH POETS, arranged 
according to Subjects. A comprehensive volume of 
736 pages, hitherto privately printed, and selling occa- 
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2 vols., in Bolin’s Library binding, or fancy cloth, 10s, 
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GILBART’S HIS:ORY, PRINCI- 
PLES, and PRACTICE of BANKING, New Edition, 
Revised to Present Date. By A. 8. MICHIE, Deputy. 
Manager of the Royal Bank of Scotland, London. 

** Mr. Michie has executed his difficult task in an unusually 
complete and satisfactory manner.’’— Times. 

“The book has thus been edited, as it was written, by a 
man who possesses practical business experience, and who 
knows the working of what he describes. . . . Mr. 
Michie hus met a real want by editing the present volumes,’” 

Economist. 


Third Edition, large post 8vo, Illustrated, 15s. 


PRECIOUS STONES and GEMS: 


their History and Distinguishing Characteristics. By 
Kk. W. STREETER, F.R.G.8., Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Order of Frederick, 


FLAXMAN’S COMPOSITIONS— 
THE ILIAD of HOMER. Thirty-nine 


Designs, Oblong 8vo, paper cover, 2s, 6d, 


THE ODYSSEY of HOMER. Thirty-four 


Designs. Oblong 8vo, paper cover, 2s, 6d, 


THE TRAGEDIES of AESCHYLUS. 


Thirty-six Designs. Oblong 8yo, paper cover, 2s, 6d, 


“ 
THE WORKS and DAYS” and 
“THEOGONY” of HESIOD. Thirty-seven Designs, 
Oblong 8vo, paper cover, 2s. 6d. 


Also, complete in 1 vol., cloth, 12s. 


THE DIVINE DRAMA of DANTE. 


Thirty-two selected Plates. Oblong 8vo, paper cover, 
2s, 6d, 
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POPULAR NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 





By the Author of “The Wooing 0’t.” 


Ready this day, in 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


THE FRERES. 


MRS. ALEXANDER, 


Author of “Which Shall It Be?” “Her 


Dearest Foe,” &c. 


A MERE CHANCE, 
By ADA CAMBRIDGE, 
Author of ‘‘In Two Years’ Time,” &c. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


*«* A Mere Chance’ is a well-told romance of modern life. 
Her style is decidedly pleasant.”—Athenaeum. 


JACK URQUHART’S DAUGHTER. 


By PAMELA SNEYD. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
** A very able and clever book.” —Academy. 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 


By A NEW AUTHOR. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

**Most people will, we think, lay down this novel with the 
feeling that they have learned something worth learning of 
a side of human nature which has very seldom indeed been 
brought out of shadowland. It is written throughout on an 
unusually high level.””—Graphic. 

“*‘he work of a cultivated and observant mind. . . . It 
is thoroughly readable, unexceptionable in tone, and written 
in an intelligible and pleasant style.”’—Athenaeum. 


ZOE, A GIRL OF GENIUS. 


By LADY VIOLET GREVILLE, 
Author of ‘‘ Faiths and Fashions,” &c. 
In 3 vols. 

“* A work of genius, may most justly be added by any fair 
critic to the title of this novel, for such it assuredly is, and 
those who follow Zoe through her career will be insensible 
indeed if they fail to appreciate the life-like imagery, the 
realistic romance, and the natural sentiment with which the 
story literally teems.”— Whitehall Review. 


NewAddition to ‘‘Bentley’sFavouriteN ovels, ” 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’. 


NO SURRENDER, 
By E. WERNER, 
Author of “* Under a Charm,” *‘ Success,” &c. 
New and Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. 


**A new novel by the clever author of ‘Success’ must 
always be welcomed. In each new work we find no diminu- 
tion of talent or interest. There i is alway 8 something fresh, 
vivid, and life-like, and in ‘ No Surrender’ there is consider- 
able power.” — Vanity Fair. 
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In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, price £2 10s. 
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A HISTORY of AGRICULTURE and 
PRICES in ENGLAND. From the Year after the 
Oxford Parliament (1259) to the Commencement of the 
Continental War (1793). Compiled entirely from origi- 
nal and contemporaneous records. By JAMES E. 
THOROLD ROGERS, M.P. 


Small 4to, price 3s. 6d. 


ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA. 


CLASSICAL SERIES. Vout. I., ParrI, 


THE ENGLISH MANUSCRIPTS of the 
NICOMACHEAN ETHICS, described in relation to 
BEKKER’S MANUSCRIPTS and other Sources. By 
J. A. STEWART, M.A., Classical Lecturer, Christ 
Church, 

*.* Under the general title of “‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia,” 
it is proposed to publish materials, chiefly inedited, taken 
direct from MSS. preserved in the Bodleian and. other 
Oxford Libraries. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


NOTES on the CANONS of the FIRST 
FOUR GENERAL COUNCILS. By WILLIAM 
BRIGHT, D.D., Canon of Ch. Ch., Regius Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History. 


Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 


EURIPIDES.—_HELENA. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Critical Appendix, for Upper 
and Middle Forms, by C. 8S. JERRAM, M.A., late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford; Editor of “Alcestis,” 
** Cebetis Tabula,” ‘* Lucian’s Vera Historia,” &c. 





§New and Enlarged Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 
SOPHOCLES. In Single Plays, with 
English Notes, &c. By LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., 
Professor of Greek, St. Andrews, and EVELYN 
ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 


Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d, 


HOMER.—ILIAD, Book VI. With Intro- 
duction and Notes, by HERBERT HAILSTONE, M.A., 
late Scholar « St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 





London: 
Henry Frowpe, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
7, Paternoster-row. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS: being a Prac- 
tical Guide for the Home Stage. By AN OLD STAGER, 
With Pictorial Suggestions for Scenes after Designs by 
Shirley Hodson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 











THE TEA INDUSTRY in INDIA: a 
Review of Finance and Labour, and a Guide for 
Capitalists and Assistants. By SAMUEL BAILDON, 
Author of ‘* Tea in Assam.” 8vo, 10s, 6d, 
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THE QUEEN’S SPEECHES in PARLIA- 


MENT. From her Accession to the Present Time. A 
Compendium of the History of Her Majesty’s Reign 
Told from the Throne. Edited and Compiled by F. 
SIDNEY ENSOR, Author of ‘Through Nubia to 
Darfoor.’’ Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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PIONEERING in the FAR EAST, and 
Journeys to California in 1849, and to the W hite Sea in 
1878. By LUDWIG VERNER HELMS. With Illus- 
trations ‘from Original Sketches and Photographs. 
8vo, 18s. 


SHADOWS of the PAST: the Autobiography 
of General Kenyon. Edited by J. SALE LLOYD, 
Author of ‘‘ The Hazlehurst Mystery,” “* Ruth Evering- 
ham,” ‘‘ Ragamuftiins,” ‘*The Silent Shadow,” &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 
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NORDENSKIOLD’S VOYAGE around 


ASIA and EUROPE : a Popular Account of the North-East Passage of 
the “Vega.” By Lieut. A, HOVGAARD, of the Royal Danish Navy, 
and member of the “* Vega” Expedition, Demy 8vo, cloth, with about 
___ Fifty Ilustrations and Three Maps, 21s. (Ready. _ 


NARRATIVES of STATE TRIALS in the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. First Period: From the Union with 
Ireland to the Death of George the Fourth, 1901—1830. By G. LATHOM 
BROWNE, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, In 2 —. Voll, 

From the Union to the Regency, 1801—181]. Vol. Il., The Regency, 
—a— the Keign of George IV., 1820—1830, 2 vols., crown 
vo, 26s, 








1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 2is., with Two Maps, Three Fall-page 
engravings, an of Forty W: 


WANDERINGS SOUTH and EAST: a 


Descriptive Record of Four Years’ Travel in the Southern and Eastern 
Hemispheres. By WALTER COOTE. Containing an Account of the 
Author’s Experience during four years’ d 

are executed by Messrs. Whymper from Sketches by the Author. 


METAPHYSICS: a Study in First Prin- 


ciples. By BORDEN P. BOWNE, Professor of Philosophy in _— 
___University, and Author of **Studies in Theism.” 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d 
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OUTLINES of ORNAMENT in all STYLES : 


a Work of Reference for the Architect, Art Manufacturer, Decoratiy 
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the Koyal Insti of British A ; Authors of several Works on 
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New Edition, Il d with up of 200 Tostengartng, crown 8vo, 
strongly bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ART.—An ELEMENTARY HISTORY of 
ART. Comprising Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and the Applied 
Arts. By N. D’ANVERS, Author of * Science Ladders,” With a Preface 
by Paueee ROGER SMITH. 





New Edition, crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MUSIC.—An ELEMENTARY HISTORY 


of MUSIC. By N. D’ANVERS. Edited by OWEN J. DULLEA. In- 
cluding Music among Ancient Nations ; the Middle Ages; Music in 
Italy in the Sixteenth, and E sigh h Centuries. Illus- 
trated with Portraits of the most Guineas Cc , and Engraving 
of the Musical Instraments of many Nations. 











THE NEW WORK BY W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D. 


HESPEROTHEN: Notes from the Western 


World. A Record of a Ramble through part of the United States, 
Canada, and the Far West, in the Spring and Summer of 188!. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, 24s. (Now ready. 


BERTHOLD AUERBACH’S NEW NOVEL 


is SPINOZA. Price 4s. 2 small post 8vo vols., cloth limp, in 
the Tauchnitz Series. Price 2s, each Volume. 


SWEDEN and NORWAY: a Popular 


Account of these Countries. By the Rev. F. H. WOODS, M.A, With 
Map and Illustrations. Cloth extra, crown n Bvo, 3s 3s. . 6d. 


SPAIN: a Popular Account of Spain. By By 


the Rev. W. WEBSIER, M.A. With Map and Illustrations, Cloth 


__extra, 3s. 6d 
RE-ISSUE OF 


GUIZOTS HISTORY of FRANCE. 


This most valuable History, which was published originally in Eight 
super royal 8vo Volumes at £1 4s, each, is now being re-issued in 
MONTHLY VOLUMES, containing all the original matter and all the 
original Illustrations, at 103, 6d. each Volume. 

Vols. L., IL, IIL, IV., Now Ready. 
VOLUME V., Just Published, 

Containing—Louis XV.: The Regency and Cardinal Dubois ; the Ministry of 
Cardinal Fleury : France in the Colonies ; the Seven Years’ War— 
Mivistry of the Duke of Choiseul ; the Philosophers, Louis XVI.: The 
Ministry of M. Turgot; France Abroad—United States War of ‘Inde- 
pendence ; France at Home—Ministry of M. Necker ; M. de Calonne and 
the Assembly of Notables ; Convocation of the States-General, Embracing 
the Lears 1715 to 1789. 

Super royal 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
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LITERATURE. 
James Mill: a Biography. 
John Stuart Mill: a Criticism, with Personal 


Recollections. By Alexander Bain. (Long- 
mans. ) 


In these companion volumes Dr. Bain has 
made an important contribution to the history 
of English thought. Interesting in its details 
as the larger volume devoted to the father 
undoubtedly is, its raison d’étre is the smaller 
one devoted to the son, As Dr. Bain him- 
self says of James Mill, “his greatest con- 
tribution to human progress was his son, 
whom he educated to be his fellow-worker and 
successor.’ ‘Taken together, the two volumes 
constitute one work of great complexity on 
the influences, hereditary, social, and educa- 
tional, which moulded the mind and character 
of J. S. Mill. 

That philosophical doctrine and literary 
products cannot generally be safely studied 
without a knowledge of the lives of the 
philosophers and men of letters in question is 
a commonplace of the present day, the truth 
of which is eminently illustrated by the light 
that the Autobiography throws upon the other 
writings of J. 5. Mill. The style of J. S. 
Mill is a style which expresses thought, and 
even feeling, in a very abstract manner; and, 
consequently, there are few writers who gain 
more by being studied concretely in connexion 
with life and circumstances. Dr. Bain’s work 
may be described as an exhaustive com- 
mentary upon the Autobiography. The 
minuteness with which he chronicles events 
in the order of their occurrence may be 
thought by some readers to obscure a life 
which was so essentially an organic whole as 
that of J. S. Mill. Not, we submit, if Dr. 
Bain’s volumes are used as a commentary on 
the Autobiography. In the Autobiography 
the life, as a whole, is presented with such 
masterly distinctness that Dr. Bain is 
clearly justified in assuming that those who 
are sufficiently interested in the subject to 
read his volumes will not, in so doing, 
lose the impression stamped by the dutobio- 
graphy. ‘To the form, in short, given by the 
Autobiography, Dr. Bain is concerned to 
supply uew matter; and it would be irrele- 
vant to find fault with his work for not doing 
what the Autobiography does. Such being 
the nature of Dr. Bain’s task, it is impos- 
sible to speak too highly of the industry and 
thoroughness with which he has performed 
it. He has traced most of the numerous 
Review and other articles written by James 
Mill, in many cases giving abstracts of their 
contents, and has made large use of hitherto 


Unpublished letters; while, in the second | 





volume, he has not only traced many early 
articles by J. S. Mill, and thus added consider- 
ably to the list of that author’s writings, but 
has given interesting reminiscences and im- 
pressions of a personal intimacy, dating from 
1842. An edition of all the writings of a 
man of J. S. Mill’s eminence is surely desir- 
able; and no one is better fitted than Dr. 
Bain to undertake its preparation. Some 
extracts from early articles seem clearly to 
show that important data for the study of 
J. S. Mill’s development are in existence, 
although practically inaccessible to the 
public. For example, at the age of eighteen 
he writes in the Westminster Review : 


‘*« Hume possessed powers of a very high order ; 
but regard for truth formed no part of his 
character. He reasoned with surprising acute- 
ness; but the object of his reasonings was not 
to attain truth, but to show that it was un- 
attainable. His mind, too, was completely 
enslaved by a taste for literature; not those 
kinds of literature which teach mankind to 
know the causes of their happiness and misery, 
that they may seek the one and avoid the other, 
but that literature which, without regard for 
truth or utility, seeks only to excite emotion” 
(J. S. Mill, p. 34). 

At the age of twenty-two he thus expresses 
his view of the desiderata of logic: 

‘«* A large portion of the philosophy of general 
terms still remains undiscovered; the philo- 
sophical analysis of predication, the explanation 
of what is the immediate object of belief when 
we assent to a proposition, is yet to be per- 
formed; and, though the important assistance 
rendered by general language, not only in 
what are termed the exact sciences, but even 
in the discovery of physical facts, is known and 
admitted, the nature of the means by which it 
performs this service is a problem still to a 
great extent unsolved” (J. S. Mill, p. 36). 


During the four years from his eighteenth 
to his twenty-second year he wrote articles 
on the following subjects for the Westmin- 
ster Review:—On “ Religious Persecution,” 
“War Expenditure,” ‘ Hume’s Misrepre- 
sentation of History,” “‘ Catholic Disabilities,” 
“Commercial Crisis and Currency, and the 
Reciprocity Principle in Commerce,” “The 
Political Keonomy of the Quarterly,” ‘ Mig- 
net’s French Revolution and Sismondi’s 
History of France,’ “The Corn Laws,” 
“ Whately’s Logic,” and “ Scott's Life of 
Napoleon.” Most of these articles doubtless 
reflected, in the main, his father’s views ; but, 
at the same time, they reveal the nature of 
the reflecting surface. Seldom has a second 
life taken up and continued a previous life 
so perfectly as John Stuart Mill’s took up 
and continued James Mill’s, This continuity 
(manifesting itself not infrequently in traits 
which seem to put back J. S. Mill into 
the eighteenth century) may doubtless be 
explained generally by the fact that the 
son received his education principally from 
his father. To this general explanation, 
however, the particular and proximate one 
may, we think, be added, that logic (in 
a very comprehensive sense) was, from an 
early date, an important part of that educa- 
tion. The father’s methods of thought, 
explicitly and technically communicated to 
the son from his twelith year, made him 
doubly his father’s son. Dr. Bain has the 
following instructive remarks upon this part 





of the younger Mill’s education (J. S. Mill, 
p- 26) :— 
‘‘The one thing, in my judgment, where Mill 
was most markedly in advance of his years was 
logic. . . . I have never known a similar case 
of precocity. We must remember, however, 
that while his father could not be expected to 
teach him everything, yet, in point of fact, there 
were a few things that he could and did teach 
effectually ; one of these was logic; the others 
were political economy, historical philosophy, 
and politics, all of which were eminently his 
own subjects. On these John was a trul 
precocious youth; his innate aptitudes, which 
must have been great, received the utmost 
stimulation that it was possible to apply. His 
father put enormous stress upon logic, even 
in the scholastic garb; but he was himself 
far more of a logician than the writers of 
any of the manuals. In that war against 
vague, ambiguous, flimsy, unanalysed words 
and phrases, which was carried on alike 
by Bentham and by himself, in the wide 
domains of politics and ethics, he put forth 
a faculty not imparted by the scholastic 
logic; and in this higher training the son was 
early and persistently indoctrinated. To this 
were added other parts of logical discipline, that 
may also be called unwritten: as, for example, 
the weighing and balancing of ne Pee pro 
and con in every question; the looking-out for 
snares and fallacies of a much wider compass 
than those set down in the common manuals 
(see the beginning of the ‘ Bentham’ article for 
Mill’s delineation of Bentham’s logic).” 
Although, then, the chief interest of the 
first volume is due to the fact that the ideas 
and methods which it exhibits as ruling the 
father’s life ruled also that of the more 
eminent son, yet, even in itself, the life of 
the author of the History of India could 
not fail to be of high interest. As 
a matter of course, great names and im- 
portant events connect themselves closely 
with it in Dr. Bain’s pages. ‘“ What- 
ever Bentham did [from 1808 to 1818] he 
discussed with Mill” (James Mill, p. 97) 
is enough to indicate the importance of this 
volume; while less distinguished names, such 
as those of Brougham, Ricardo, McCulloch, 
Grote, Austin, figure frequently. Of James 
Mill himself the picture becomes very clear. 
Dr. Buain’s method of character-painting 
trusts to the cumulative effect produced by a 
multitude of details upon an interested 
reader. He only sums up when the reader 
has already anticipated the summing-up. No 
one can read this volume without recognising 
in James Mill a man not only of singular 
ability, but of great self-respect and public 
spirit. Of his self-respect (and, it may be 
added, good feeling), his letter to Bentham 
(p. 136) is a remarkable document; while 
every reader will agree with the judgment 
which Dr. Bain expresses in the following 
sentences :— 
“The biographical narrative makes sufficiently 
apparent his self-denying life. While the de- 
mands upon his energies for his private needs 
were at the very utmost, he was an active 
fellow-worker with the philanthropic band that 
abolished slavery, ameliorated the horrors of 
our prisons, and began the general education 
of the people. He declined the public import- 
ance that his labours might have brought him 
in order to bestow it upon others who needed 
the stimulus ” (James Mill, p. 423). 


We have left ourselves little space for Dr. 
Bain’s “criticisms” in the second volume, 
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It is needless to say that they are well worth 
the attention of students of philosophy. On 
p- 113 we would call special attention to the 
criticism of the famous view in Utilitarianism 
that there is a difference in kind or quality 
among pleasures. ‘* My own decided opinion,” 
says Dr. Bain, 

‘is that he ought to have resolved all the 
so-called nobler or higher pleasures into the one 
single circumstance of including, with the 
agent’s pleasure, the pleasure of others. This 
is the only position that a supporter of utility 
can hold to.” 


This notice may be- closed with a passage 
which strikes us as being of a peculiarly 
pleasing character (J. S. cil, p. 155). 


‘*He [J. 8. Mill] was absolutely without any 
feeling of rivalry or jealousy of other men’s 
success. His originality and fecundity of ideas 
would not have exempted him so completely 
from the dread of being anticipated in his dis- 
coveries or balked of his credit had he not 
possessed a fund of generosity of character for 
which sympathy is another name. He poured 
himself out in conversation, and his ideas were 
caught up and used, with or without acknow- 
ledgment; but he never disturbed himself one 
way or other. Of this part of his character I 
can speak absolutely, and not by a figure of 
speech under which we may turn a part into 
a whole. In other virtues he had his limits, 
but in this he had none.” . 


J. A. STEWART. 








““ PNGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.” 


Charles Lamb. By the Rev. A, Ainger. 
( Macmillan.) 


Anotuer link has been added to the chain 
of associations connecting the Temple with 
the memory of Charles Lamb. From the 
place of his birth and oldest recollections, of 
his chosen residence—his lifelong abode, could 
he have had his wish—and of his regretful 
remembrance, we now receive his latest bio- 
graphy. In its composition, Mr. Ainger has 
not only consulted the authorities he enu- 
merates at starting, but has also “had the 
advantage of communication with those who 
were personally acquainted with Lamb, and 
has received from others valuable assist- 
ance in exploring less-known sources of 
information.” With the exception of Mr. 
Crossley’s reminiscences, no very conspicuous 
addition has been made to what was already 
known; and, from certain omissions, I 
infer that Mr. Babson’s Hiiana (and, per- 
haps, a work or two more named by Mr. 
Ireland in his monograph on Lamb, Hunt, 
and Hazlitt) has not been laid under con- 
tribution. ' 
The succession of Lamb’s chief works is 
closely followed, and the chronicle of his 
doings gives a clue to his correspondence very 
useful to any reader who may take up Tal- 
fourd’s delightful, but devious, memorials. A 
four-volume edition of Lamb was published 
some years since. Unfortunate in some 
respects, it had the merit of presenting his 
letters in groups under the “nomination of 
the persons written to ””—each group in strict 
order of date. It was then seen how Tal- 
fourd (under the pressure of divers con- 
siderations) had dealt with his material. 
Characteristic bits had been softened. Frag- 





ments of *the same letter were found in 
different volumes, and part might be sup- 
pressed altogether. The narrative—charming 
in its genial admiration of Lamb—wanted 
sequence and proportion. 

In the present work, “order gives each thing 
view.” The story glides easily, “ without 
o’erflowing, full.”” Not forgetting Procter— 
who stands apart, and the lines of whose 
sketch are closely followed here and there— 
this Life, for comprehensiveness and sustained 
judgment, as a clear drawn-to-scale bio- 
graphy, is the best we possess—evidently a 
labour of love, and a real service to Lamb’s 
memory. It sets a new race of readers, who 
know not Charles, right on their ways to due 
appreciation. For Lamb was, in a covert 
way, his own Boswell, and the more we know 
of him the better we shall understand the dis- 
guised autobiography in his works. Here 
the whole tale is unfolded, from the cramped 
but happy school-life at Christ’s Hospital, 
with its glimpses of gld-world country life, and 
the sad return to the grim home. We are told 
how the boy ‘‘came to age” in that terrible 
tragedy in whose shadow he was to walk all 
his life long—and how he nerved himself in 
fixed resolve to do his duty to the end. We 
are shown the course of the troubled but 
monotonous years; the recurring insanity of 
Mary, and the irksome humdrum of Charles’s 
life at the India House. But the last was no 
unmixed evil. His armour against poverty 
might gall him now and then, but it braced 
him too; and when he could cast it off and 
“go home for ever,” he soon missed its 
support, and sank beneath the heavier burden 
of too much liberty. He lived for only nine 
years after his release, and those years were 
not happy. His literary career, as far as 
production was concerned, nearly coincided 
with his clerkship. But reading was to him 
as the breath of life, and his last letter, only 
five days before the end, is an enquiry for a 
missing book. 

The account of Lamb is adorned by a 
hundred unobtrusive felicities of statement 
and observation. To take one instance, the 
comment on the difficulties of the ‘dual 
loneliness ;” ‘‘they wanted some strong 
human interests from outside to assist them 
to bear those of home.” Then we have the 
vindication of the originality of the Speci- 
mens, the careful presentment of Coleridge’s 
relations with Lamb, and the very happy 
reconciliation of the differing impressions as 
to Lamb’s person and manner. But not 
every reader will forgive the acrid pomposity 
of Carlyle’s “sorry phenomena.” The wis- 
dom of a sage who could not penetrate such 
appearances as Charles and Mary must itself 
have been rather phenomenal, and the excuse 
here given will not avail for the insult to one 
whose manner to strangers was always mild, 
and whom Hazlitt—not a lenient judge— 
declared to be “the only truly sensible 
woman he had ever met.” 

In the concluding examination of Lamb’s 
literary and artistic judgments, there is a 
delicate unravelling of less obvious thoughts 
and connexions of thought. By this ten- 
derly careful exposition we are led to see that 
Lamb’s criticism is (to turn the old 
Puritan phrase) “ heartwork,” and that its 
loving sincerity has ensured him an ever- 





lasting remembrance along with those worthies 
on whose work he dwelt so fondly. 

One suggestion I would make in view of 
future editions. This book is of smaller bulk 
than many of its fellows in the series. Might 
not a few more pages be profitably assigned to 
additional extracts from the letters, extracts 
not of a gloomy complexion—e.g., the inter- 
view with the Cottles, the production of 
Godwin’s Antonio, and some passages anent 
the “Heathen”? For the effect of the 
main story cannot but be pathetic, and 
is apt to become depressing. It might 
be well to show, even more fully than 
is already shown, with what unfeigned 
and resolved cheerfulness Lamb did and 
suffered what he must. If he “stumble by 
day upon dark mountains,” he can believe 
that presently “something will shine out,” 
and so can ‘‘gather himself unto the old 
things” wherein he delighted. The stream 
of circumstance was to him a Baca whose 
bitter springs were divinely changed into 
waters of comfort—a Bethesda, troubled only 
by the frequent and healing touch of one 
greater than an angel. R. C. Browne. 








John Leech, and other Papers. 
Brown, M.D., LL.D., &e. 
David Douglas.) . 

We have here a pleasant volume of the later 

writings of Dr. John Brown, essays which 

have not in this country been previously 
collected from the various magazines, pam- 
phlets, and newspapers in which they originally 
appeared, though several of them have been 
included in the Spare Hours, published by 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston. They 

have all the vivacity and genial insight 

which characterised the previous Horoe 

Subsecivoe, and made the name of Dr. 

Brown a kind of household word with so 

many of us. In Leech and Raeburn, who 

are dealt with in two of the most important 
articles, the author has found artists after his 
own heart—men who were both of them true 
humanists, a thousand times more keenly 
interested in the life and character which they 
portrayed than in the mere technicalities of 
their art. The paper from which the volume 
is titled, and its supplementary chapters of 
personal reminiscences by Canon Hole, form 
quite the best and fullest account that has 
yet appeared of the greatest of recent pic- 
torial humorists; indeed, they may be re- 
garded as a final and sufficient record of a 
man in whose life there was too little inci- 
dent, in whose art there was too little variety, 
to justify the publication of a formal bio- 
graphy, and whose personality is most fit- 
tingly brought before us by the more or less 
desultory anecdotes and reminiscences of his 
friends. The notes that connect his art with 
the past of pictorial comedy among us, the few 
biographical facts that are needed, are given in 
a brief and interesting fashion, and then the 
wonderful designs which Leech used to pour 
forth week by week for our delight are de- 
scribed and criticised with a sympathetic 
insight and a humour kindred with that which 
created them, which entitle this part of the 
paper to rank with the review of the Pictures 
of Life and Character, written by Thackeray 
thirty years ago in the Quarterly. Not less 
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(Edinburgh : 
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vivid and forcible is the essay on Raeburn, 
Dr. Brown is thoroughly at home among the 
old-world Scotchmen who live on Sir Henry’s 
canvases ; and the paper is really a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the most 
famous of Scottish portraitists, for, though 
the biography has been founded upon 
Cunningham’s Life, it is enriched with many 
new facts furnished by the friends and 
descendants of the painter, and with a record 
of his way of work contributed by one of his 
sitters. 

The interest of a large proportion of the 
remaining papers in the volume is also 
biographical. They are the recollections of 
halt-a-century by one who remembers Sir 
Walter “as he used to walk up and down 
Princes Street as we boys were coming from 
the High School ;” not biographies in any 
elaborate or ponderous sense, but rapid and 
vivid character-studies, bright glimpses of the 
men and women of the past as they lived and 
moved. They are gathered from all classes 
of Scottish society, and range from “ Jeemes 
the Doorkeeper”’ in the church of which 
Dr.. Brown’s father was clergyman, to the 
stately figures of Highland chieftains, to 
non ag of Struan, and the late Duke of 

thole— 


“that living strenuous protest, in perpetual 
kilt, against the civilisation, the taming, the 
softening of mankind, . . . A genuine character, 
with a look and a step, a set of his glengarry, 
an everything all his own, and a thoroughness, 
cordiality, and kindliness of nature, all the more 
delightful and unforgetable that, like the honey 
in Samson’s lion, it took us all by surprise.” 


We have some vigorous portraits of old 
members of the Scottish bar—of Lord Eldin, 
with ‘his merciless and too often unspeakable 
Swiftian humour ;”’ of Jeffrey, “ keen, instant, 
unsparing and true as a rapier ;”” of Cockburn, 
“with his wonderful eyes;” and of Lord 
Robertson, with 

“that spacious expanse of visage, that endless 
amount of face, capable of any amplitude of 
stare, like a hillside, and a look of intentional 
idiocy, at once appalling and touching, .. . 
while within was no end of the same rich, 
glorious, overtopping humour ; not so much an 
occasional spate of it, much less a tap, or a 
pump—not even a perennial spring, rather say 
an artesian well, gushing out for ever by hogs- 
heads, as if glad to escape from its load of super- 
incumbent clay.” 

In the midst of these sketches of quaint or 
potent personalities, we have two delicate 
studies of Scottish girl-life. One tells the 
short life-history of Marjorie Fleming, “ Pet 
Marjorie,” the loving, precocious child-friend 
of Scott, who wrote the oddest poems, diaries, 
and letters, and died at nine; the other 
records the marvellous “ Mystifications” of 
Miss Stirling Graham, her personations of old 
Scottish characters which amused the Edin- 
burgh of sixty years ago, and imposed on 
Jeffrey and on his contemporaries. . 

_ One very obvious characteristic of these papers 
is their appearance of ease and spontaneity. 
They impress us as the work of one full of his 
subject, delighted with it, and expressing 
quite naturally and of necessity his delight to 
his readers. We can believe that they were 


composed with something of the rapidity 
with which *‘Rab and his Friends” was 
Written—between twelve and four of a 





summer morning, as the author tells us in 
one of his pleasantly garrulous prefaces, in 
which, in true essayist’s fashion, he button- 
holes his reader and talks with him familiarly 
and as with a friend. In their unlaboured 
ease the contents of the present volume con- 
trast curiously with the productions of another 
very enjoyable Edinburgh essayist, Mr. R. 
Louis Stevenson. The writers are alike in 
this, that the most delicate and final work of 
each has been given us in a short story—Dr. 
Brown’s in “Rab,” and Mr. Stevenson’s in 
his strange and fascinating ‘‘ Will o’ the 
Mill,” which we hope soon to see collected from 
the pages of Cornhill, and included in a volume 
of the author’s other interesting, though 
less perfect, essays in fiction. But Mr. 
Stevenson’s writings bear on every page 
traces of the most conscious and careful 
literary art. Part is fitted to part with 
scrupulous exactitude, each sentence polished 
like a porphyry column; while Dr. Brown’s 
essays seem to have grown rather than to 
have been built, their’ thought finding 
naturally its instant and inevitable embodi- 
ment in words. It is curious, too, to contrast 
the pungent cynicism of the younger man 
with the genial humour of the elder—the 
one tending continually to epigram, the other 
to racy anecdote. J. M. Gray. 








Old-Greek Education. By J. P. Malraffy. 
“The Education Library.” (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 

Tue reader of the 150 pages in which Prof. 

Mahaffy discourses upon Greek education is 

a little tempted to surmise that the writing 

of them was due less to a productive impulse 

on the part of the author than to the flatter- 
ing importunity of an editor or publisher. 

We are rendered perhaps too prone to such 

injurious suspicions by the contents of the 

many periodicals of the day, and by the fact 
that hardly a month elapses without the 
starting of some new series of books. In 
any given instance, therefore, the suspicion 
may be unfounded. But, with regard to the 
book before us, we cannot help thinking some- 
thing of the kind to be true. It is a readable 
book, marked by the qualities which have 
always distinguished its author. Possessing 
an unusually copious and complete knowledge 
of Greek life and literature, he carries his 
learning very lightly, and handles his subjects, 
not with dry precision and the heaviness of 
historical dignity, but with great freshness 
and liveliness, with independence, and with 
plenty of the common-sense which among 
learned men is not always common. In 
writing of Ancient Greece he thinks of the 
present day, and has that keen interest in 
real life without which the work of a historian 
loses all its savour. Indeed, he may be 
thought to carry his modern parallels and 
modern applications to excess. But these 
things cannot wholly conceal, though they 
may veil, the fact that a book of this kind on 
the subject of Greek education was hardly 
wanted, and that there are very meagre 
materials for making one up. A book for 
scholars would of course be a different 
thing, and the full discussion of many obscure 
points would provide abundance of matter ; 
but for a semi-popular résumé of results like 
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the present work there is really but little 
reason, 

The cause of this is by no means entirely 
the scantiness of our knowledge; it is in 
great measure the extreme simplicity of 
the system which Prof. Mahaffy has to 
describe. Most of our modern subjects of ' 
teaching were unknown to the Greeks, and 
most of the questions that perplex and divide 
us had not yet arisen. ‘They had not to 
decide between a plan for training the 
faculties or forming the character, and a plan 
for imparting the greatest possible amount of 
information, because they had in reality very 
little information to impart. They had not 
to debate the respective claims of dead and 
living languages, because for a long time 
there were no literary works besides their 
own, and because they very seldom had 
occasion to speak in a strange tongue. They 
were nct in doubt whether literature and 
languages on the one hand, or science on the 
other, should form the staple of education, for 
the sciences were barely in existence, and 
there was very little literature. History and 
geography were hardly taught, if taught at 
all; and there was next to nothing known of 
either. It may almost be said that, in the 
words of Milton, ‘for the book of knowledge 
fair”’ the young Greek was “ presented with 
a universal blank.’”’ Nearly all that he had 
to remember was some poetry and music, a 
little arithmetic, and how to carry and con- 
duct himself like a gentleman. His education 
was, indeed, not the school he went to and the 
things he was taught, but the city and the 
society in which he lived. Nor were the 
Greeks troubled by another great ,question 
of to-day—the comparative advantages of 
day-schools and boarding-schools, for day- 
schools were universal, and boarding-schools 
unknown. 

Prof. Mahaffy goes systematically through 
infancy, childhood, boyhood, ~and ° adoles- 
cence, treating perhaps occasionally of 
things which scarcely come under the head 
of education—such as the management of 
babies and the games of little boys? He 
naturally dwells on the prominence of physical 
training. In comparing the exercises custom- 
ary in Greece with the cricket and football 
of our English schools, he gives a decided 
preference to the latter, on the ground that 
they _ more brains and more character, 
and also that they lead to the formation of 
‘*clubs and teams of boys, in which they choose 
their own leaders, and get accustomed to se!f- 
government, and a submission to the superior 
will of equals, or the decision of public opinion 
among themselves.” 

He indicates, but hardly professes to explain, 
the difficulty that may be felt about the 
treatment of music by Greek theorists. After 
devoting some space to the military training 
of the Ephebi, he goes on to the familiar 
topic of the education offered by the sophists 
and rhetoricians, repeating and enforcing on 
this point the views of Grote. The last 
chapter of the book gives some account of 
the “ university life” at Athens in later days, 
which was more fully described a few years 
ago by Mr. Capes. There is also a brief 
review of Greek theories on education, in 
which Plato and Aristotle are criticised with 
some acerbity, and which gives rise to a 
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digression on the possibility of improving the 
breed of men. 

It may be pointed out, in conclusion, 
that the book bears some traces of insuf- 
ficient revision. ‘“ Let them appoint whom- 
soever they think will be most zealous” 
(p. 138) is a solecism; and “this is further 
proved by the use of protecting ear-caps 
(dudwrides) in boxing, a thing which no 
modern boxer would dream of doing” (p. 33), 
cannot be called good English. 

Hersert RicuarDs. 








Victor Hugo and his Times. By A. Barbou. 
Translated from the French by Ellen 
Frewer. (Sampson Low). 


OsJEcTIONS are often, and not unreason- 
ably, made to contemporary biography. It 
has one drawback, which is almost insur- 
mountable—that it must almost of necessity 
be either definitely hostile or definitely 
friendly, neither of which attitudes becomes a 
biographer. Still “ my people loves to have it 
so,” and it will probably be admitted generally 
that if anybody deserves well a biography it 
is the unquestioned leader of comtemporary 
European literature, whose literary influence 
has been not less remarkable than his literary 
performance ; and who, independently of letters, 
has played a part as to which there is room 
for several different opinions, but which 
certainly is not insignificant. There is a very 
considerable Hugo literature already ; but it 
is decidedly scrappy, and the most authentic 
account, that of the well-known “ Témoin de 
sa Vie,’’ does not bring the history down to 
anything like the present day. So M. Barbou 
was quite justified in writing his book, and 
Miss Frewer in translating it. For readers 
will find here the most complete (though 
there are certain eloquent little omissions), 
and not the least interesting, account of 
Victor Hugo’s life-progress from Besangon to 
the Avenue d’Eylau. Besides, the book has 
a special claim. It is elaborately illustrated 
with portraits, with views of houses and 
situations, with illustrations of the Works, 
and last, but by no means least, with a 
considerable number of reproductions of 
the poet’s own drawings; at which art, 
in a certain unconventional way, he is a known 
adept. All ofthese are very welcome, except 
some of the illustrations from, or of, the Works, 
which might have been omitted with a great 
deal of advantage. We could also have 
wished that the book, which is, in many 
respects, a very handsome one, had found a 
more graceful coat than its present gaudy 
uniform of red and gold. 

Miss Frewer has done her work as trans- 
lator tolerably well, but not much more than 
tolerably. She seems especially bothered by 
the proper names. Why should the merely 
English reader, for whom, of course, such a 
book is intended, be told that such-and-such a 
place is in “‘ La Pouille,’”’ which it is ten to 
one that he will never identify with Apulia ; 
or be informed of a Bishop of Ptolemaide, 
instead of Ptolemais; or, most wonderful of 
all, have to hear of the spite of the “Imperial 
Zoileans”? What, in the name of wonder, 
is a Zoilean? Is he a mixture of Zoilus and 
Boileau, with a misprint of m for w? If he is 
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what to make of him. ‘This, of course, is not 
M. Barbou’s fault; but for not a few other 
weak points in the book Miss Frewer is guilt- 
less, and M. Barbou must bear the blame. 
His desire to represent a great poet as not 
merely that, but also a great politician, a 
great philosopher, a great hero, and a great 
half-a-dozen other things, has driven him into 
ludicrous inaccuracies and still more ludicrous 
grandiloquence. We have no desire to enter 
into controversial topics, though it is, to say 
the least, odd that while the men of the 2nd 
December were thirsting for the poet’s blood, 
as M. Barbou suggests, he was not only able 
to escape their bloodthirsty designs without 
the least difficulty, but also received back his 
sons, who were in the hands of the tyrant, 
without their having suffered the least damage. 
But, putting all this aside, what is the good 
of saying that, “as he knew that the sacrifice 
of his life could be of no benefit to anyone, 
he did his best to escape from the assassins ” ? 
It would certainly seem that the unfortunate 
absence of humour which alone prevents 
Victor Hugo from ranking with the three or 
four greatest names in literature has infected 
his biographer. To get away as quickly as 
possible from an unwelcome task, we shall 
only say that a biographer does but sully his 
pages, disgrace himself, and bring discredit 
on his hero by repeating the words of a 
private conversation in which the author of 
Notre Dame de Paris indulged in unjustifiable 
language about the author of Colomba. To 
talk of Mérimée’s memory being “ infamous” 
is to utter an absurd libel; to talk about his 
“ declaiming ” is to utter a still more absurd 
piece of miscriticism. As it happens, 
Mérimée never declaimed in his life; it 
might, perhaps, be well if other people in- 
dulged as little in that weakness. The 
present writer has, in his humble way, never 
lost an opportunity of expressing admiration 
for Victor Hugo’s magnificent genius; he 
never intends to lose one; and he has no 
more sympathy with Bonapartism than with 
Republicanism. But few things can be more 
painful to a lover of literature to have 
once more forced upon his attention the 
attitude of the greatest contemporary writer 
of France towards another who, in his own 
department, was at least his equal. Those 
who know the subject know that political 
differences do not account for this attitude. 
Mérimée, as those who knew him best assert, 
and as his published works show, was by no 
means a fanatical Bonapartist ; but he was, 
with Sainte-Beuve, the one man of command- 
ing literary talent in France who declined to 
bow down before a literary dictatorship ; and 
that, it is to be feared, was, and is, his crime in 
certain eyes. 

As we have said, it is M. Barbou’s fault, 
and not ours, if, from the respect due to the 
dead and to a clarum et venerabile nomen in 
literature, we have had to make this un- 
pleasant digression. We shall not pursue the 
subject farther; nor shall we discuss M. 
Barbou’s treatment of the expulsion from 
Jersey, or of the Bordeaux and Brussels busi- 
nesses. It is pleasanter to repeat that we 
have here a full circumstantial and interest- 
ing account of the life of the poet and of the 
circumstances of the production of his poems. 
Mf oorse, the materials are, ta a great 





extent, old. Dumas’ Memoirs, Gautier’s 
Histoire du Romantisme (not “du roman- 
ticisme,” by-the-way), and so forth, are 
drawn upon, as they always must be, for the 
history of the memorable days of 1830, 
when, as Villehardouin would say, no one 
had tried to dépecer Tost ; when the quest of 
the literary Graal engrossed Musset as well 
as Hugo, Sainte-Beuve as well as Mérimée, 
Vigny as well as Gautier; and when the 
“‘erapauds imprévus” (as Baudelaire oddly, 
but finely, has it in his sonnet) had not yet 
made their appearance. On later days not 
less noteworthy for their literary productive- 
ness, if hardly as interesting in point of 
biography, M. Barbou has much that is curious 
aud readable. He seems to be among the 
favoured few who have been permitted to 
rummage among the unpublished treasures of 
which the Quatre Vents de T Esprit gave 
last year so splendid a sample, though, as with 
all such rummagers, his tongue is dumb in 
regard to all but the titles, All the poet’s 
residences, from the Feuillantines to the 
Avenue d’Kylau, are pleasantly described, 
and most of them are figured in this 
volume. It is a pity that M. Barbou 
could not have inserted the graphic sketch of 
the Rue Royale apartments which was 
recently published in Dickens’ Letters, Among 
the illustrations are to be reckoned portraits, 
not merely of the poet, but of most of those 
near and dear to him. The dates of the 
publication of his works, and, in most cases, 
of their composition, are given with commend- 
able care. Perhaps not much can be said of 
the critical comments which accompany this 
information, for M. Bagbou is nothing if not 
a hugoldtre. But, in truth, so long as the 
literary side of the matter is kept, though it 
is possible to praise Victor Hugo maladroitly, 
it is hardly possible to praise him excessively. 
If anybody is fretted by M. Barbou’s amiable, 
but far from critical, devotion, let him go and 
take down from his shelves the Feuilles 
@ Automne or the Légende or the Quatre 
Vents. ‘The breath of the lyrics and the 
surge of the alexandrines will very soon 
sweep out of his memory all feelings except 
those of delight. Gzorce SarnTsBuRY. 








Geschichte Roms, wihrend des Verfalles der 


Republik. Von Dr. Carl Neumann. 
Hrsg. von Dr. E. Gothein. (Breslau: 
Koehner.) 


Tuts book is of special interest for English 
teachers of ancient history and politics. The 
material is here published, just as it was put 
together for use, of a course of lectures 
delivered at Breslau University by the late 
Prof. Neumann. The work is necessarily 
incomplete, covering only half of the Roman 
Revolution, and written, as it seems, before 
the appearance of some very indispensable 
recent publications. But the striking fact 
about the book is the thoroughness of the 
preparation for professorial duties. These 


preparations for the lectures of a single 
semester, by a man who never used a note in 
the lecture-room, occupy more than six 
hundred pages of closely printed text, and 
yet show care in composition and some 
<neeessful endeavour after clear and pointed 
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expression. They are a favourable specimen 
from that German workshop which is apt to 
supply us with timber when we ask for car- 
pentry. If they lead us to suspect that the 
German professor sacrifices literature to the 
lecture-room by over-writing himself, they 
may also remind us that Englishmen might 
both speak and teach with greater solidity 
and power by examining themselves more 
searchingly on paper in what they are going 
to say. 

The editor has by no means done justice to 
his author. He has added some references 
to the Corpus Inscriptionum and to the 
Handbook of Mommsen and Marquardt, but 
he gives neither index nor synopsis, leaving 
no landmarks for the reader but a few scant 
marginal indications and a division of the 
whole work into five gigantic chapters. But 
it is as well to put up with these not unex- 
pected inconveniences when we meet with a 
German book of history written in sentences 
that are not cyclopean, and telling us of 
sensible doubts as well as doubtful conclusions. 
That Prof. Neumann had a clear vision and an 
honest mind is shown by the straightforward 
character of his writing, and by the absence 
of that frequent and ominous “ ohne Zweifel ” 
which is always suggestive of unsound 


reasoning, and is often the last resource of 


muddled brains. 

Though the book may not unjustly be 
called a History of Rome in the earlier period 
of the Revolution, it is in fact just what is 
required in the lecture-room—a _ running 
commentary on the facts, combined with so 
much narration and criticism as may be 
needed to make the hearers understand the 
comments. These are often acute, if not 
brilliant; seldom one-sided, and never 
coloured by modern politics. The lecturer 
took, however, the prevailing view of the 
causes of the Revolution, and, while stigmatis- 
ing the Roman oligarchy, included in his cen- 
sure the feebleness of the moderate party in the 
Senate, from Scipio Aemilianus to Antonius 
and Crassus. They should have teken reform 
into their own hands, he says—as many have 
said before him. But he does not tell us 
what reforms were possible for men bred in 
that peculiar school where Roman repub- 
licanism met Greek political philosophy, and 
threatened by a revolution which their train- 
ing gave them no clue to understand. The 
historical antecedents of the Koman con- 
stitutionalist are not so brought out as to 
explain his constitutional prejudices; nor is the 
State machinery taken entirely to pieces in 
order to illustrate the extreme danger of the 
breakdown which he feared. This chapter of 
Roman history will never be written but by 
an unprejudiced student of Cicero’s political 
writings, taken in combination with Cicero’s 
own life and with the earlier history of the 
constitutional party. 

One other criticism may be made in this 
short notice of a valuable book. We should 
have expected a German professor to give his 
class some idea of the value and classification 
of the authorities to which he so constantly 
refers. His account, for example, of the 


tribunate of the younger Drusus (pp. 450 
f.), which is most interesting and suggestive, 
would rest on a surer basis if this had been 
done earlier in the work. But this and other 





defects would doubtless have been remedied 
had the lecturer anticipated authorship. 
The work, published as it is, will not be a 
land-mark in the route of Roman historical 
research ; but it is the contribution of a clear- 
sighted and industrious man, who must have 
been an admirable teacher, and might, if he 
had lived, have risen to a high rank as an 
authority. W. Warpve Fow ter. 








TWO BOOKS ON CHESS. 


Chess Practice. By H.E. Bird. (Sampson 


Low.) 


A Complete Guide to the Game of Chess; 
from the Alphabet to the Solution and 
Construction of Problems. By H. F. L. 
Meyer. (Griffith & Farran.) 


Mr. Brrp is well known as a player of the 
first class, and his book of Chess Masterpieces, 
published in 1873, is one of the best collec- 
tions of fine games that has been ever made. 
The present work, inspired, probably, by the 
success of that collection, gives specimens of 
the manner in which the various openings 
have been played in actual games by the 
leading masters; but the examples of theory 
reduced to practice are not confined to the 
games published in the Chess Masterpieces, 
but are also gathered from the more recent 
contests of importance that have since taken 
place. The idea is a good one, for to the 
learner there can be no better guide to any 
particular opening than the manner in which 
it has been actually played by some great 
master. Of course, the best methods of 
attack against incorrect defences cannot be 
acquired by this royal road, but there can 
certainly be no better method of learning the 
correct defence in any particular opening. 

As in all his other works, Mr. Bird evinces 
his predilection for certain outré openings of 
his own which have not obtained the sanction 
of the authorities on the theory of the open- 
ings, and which would probably not be as 
successful in other hands as they often are in 
his own. In truth, the very originality at 
which he aims affects his judgment on 
points of theory, a notable instance of which 
is afforded in a variation recommended 
by him for the attack in the Gionco piano 
(p. 42), which is, in fact, identical with 
the Evans gambit declined. No great 
player would fear to adopt the Evans 
gambit as first player in a match, if he were 
sure of its acceptance ; but what gives pause 
to the boldest match-player is that the 
gambit can be declined so as to produce the 
very opening recommended by Mr. Bird for 
the attack which all other leading masters 
consider favourable for the defence. 

Other examples of Mr. Bird’s eccentricity 
of opinion on the openings will be found by 
the experienced player in Chess Practice, in 
the Introduction to which he still stands by 
a defence to the Bishop’s gambit, invented by 
himself, universally recognised as dangerous, 
and which we think would rarely prove suc- 
cessful in the hands of anyone but its author. 
In the examples given by Mr. Bird to sup- 
port his irregularities, the reader will find, 
however unsound may be the theory, the 
exposition of chess practice as brilliant as 








the author’s reputation would lead him to 
expect. 


Mr. Meyer is known as a composer of chess 
problems, but is not generally acknowledged 
as an authority on the game. He would 
have been better advised had he confined 
himself to that branch of chess which he has 
most studied, and not aimed at universality. 
About one-half the book is devoted to 
chess play; and the third part is a collection 
of problems, ninety-six in number, in addition 
to certain curiosities of the chess-board and 
powers of the pieces which are more in the 
nature of arithmetical puzzles. 

In the first two parts of the treatise de- 
voted to chess play there is no attempt 
at originality, except in form, and the infor- 
mation afforded to an intended learner is 
for the most part illusory. In regard to the 
openings, which are dismissed in seven pages, 
nothing more than the names is given. 
Fifteen examples of games then follow, most 
of them already well known to chess players, 
though it would be difficult to explain the 
principle on which the selection is made. 
Then follows a tolerably complete classifica- 
tion of end games, taken from well-known 
authorities, and, as above stated, the book 
winds up with a collection of fine problems 
invented by authors of all times and 
countries. 

The rules given for the game are devoid of 
authority, and the following extraordinary 
maxim is certainly unknown in all the leading 
chess circles :— 


“30. While the hand remains upon a man, it 
may be moved to any square that it commands, 
except such squares as may have been touched 
by it during the deliberation on the move; but 
if all the squares which it commands have been 
so touched, then the man must be played to 
such of the squares as the adversary may 
select” (p. 51). 


The spirit of the author is, in some degree, 
shown by the fact that, when writing on 
Blindfold Play, no allusion is made to the 
extraordinary performances of Dr. Zukertort 
and Mr. Blackburne, who are unquestionably 
the leaders in this particular branch of chess. 
The reader is, however, presented with a 
game played blindfold by the author, looking 
at the same time at pictures, and conversing 
with two bystanders. The game played under 
these remarkable circumstances is, however, 
so poorly contested by his adversary as to be 
absolutely unworthy of preservation. 

Three specimens of brilliant play in the 
middle game are given—one, at p. 91, in- 
geniously won by Anderssen. But the 
author omits to inform his readers that in 
this position there was an easy forced mate 
in five moves, which was, of course, superior 
to the plan really adopted by the master. 

Of the eighteen end games in the book, two 
appear to be original, one, No. 2, p. 104, 
being of the most elementary description. 

The third part of the book contains many 
very beautiful problems, and here the remarks 
of the author may be of use to the large class 
of problem-solvers and young composers. 

James Innes Mincuin, 
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NEW NOVELS. 


It is no Wonder. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Adventures of Halek. By J. H. Nichol- 
son. (Griffith & Farran.) 


Annunziata Grimani; By T. Louis Oxley. 
In 2 vols. (Kerby & Endean.) 


Tue secondary title given by Mr. Molloy to 
his book, “ A Story of Bohemia,” is searcely 
borne out by the contents. The heroine, 
Capri Dankers, is indeed the daughter of a 
raffish half-pay captain, who ekes out his 
income by giving fencing lessons, and lives in 
a shabby lodging in Euston Road, and the 
leading young man is a rising artist with a 
studio in Fitzroy Street ; but we find little or 
nothing of the manners and customs of the 
“beautiful city of Prague.’ Not only are 
the persons offered to us as citizens of 
Bohemia made to emigrate from its territory 
early in the course of the story, but they have 
nothing whatever of the true Bohemian 
temperament. On the contrary, the heroine, 
a singularly beautiful girl of half Neapolitan 
blood, not only loathes the sordidness of her 
life and its surroundings, and craves for 
luxuries, but avows her belief that money, 
and what money can buy, is the best and 
highest good attainable, or even desirable. 
The “cheery stoicism” of the real Bohe- 
mian, nay, the actual enjoyment of the 
makeshifts of poverty, is entirely absent; 
while as for Mark Phillips the artist, he, 
though without Capri’s thirst for gold, has 
every intention of becoming rich, and in the 
meantime is perfectly respectable. The title 
of the story, in accordance with a current 
fashion, is a poetical quotation, borrowed 
from Mr. Tennyson’s “Beggar Maid,” in 
which character Mark Phillips, who is pas- 
sionately in love with Capri, paints her 
portrait. A friend who, as a rising novelist, 
has access to, and some influence with, Mrs. 
Stonex Stanning, a rich, clever, and handsome 
young widow of artistic tastes, brings her to 
see the picture in the studio, and she under- 
takes to secure its admission to the Grosvenor 
Gallery. There it achieves a success, and is 
bought at a liberal price by Lord Harrick, an 
honest, dull, and strong-willed young peer of 
great wealth, who has also fallen in love with 
Capri, whom he has often seen when he 
visited her father to take fencing lessons. 
A rich, vulgar, and good-natured American 
widow picks up Capri at the Gallery, and 
engages her as companion at a good salary. 
The effect of the luxuries of her new home on 
Capri is to confirm her desire for wealth and 
station; and she consequently refuses Mark, to 
whom she is attached by old ties, and 
marries Lord Harrick, for whom she does 
not care. After a time, Mark consoles him- 
self with a happy marriage to Mrs. Stanning, 
who has won his affection by first giving him 
her own; while Capri, after posing for a 
while with triumphant success as a great 
lady in the world of fashion, meets her fate 
in Guy Rutherford, an old friend of her 
husband, and of all novel-readers also, as he 
belongs to a stock type. She elopes with 
him in a very treacherous fashion, but also, 
it must be confessed, a very unusual one, 
seeing that the guilty pair go down from 








London to Cornwall in the Great Northern 
express. There they get drowned together, 
as she insists on accompanying him in a boat 
which puts out in a storm to attempt the 
rescue of the crew of a wreck. The book is 
a little crude, and the style is careless even 
to the extent here and there of grammatical 
faults, while we have such Italian offered us 
as “ buona journa’”’ and “ buona sara;” but 
Mr. Molloy has some genuine literary capacity, 
and his defects are chiefly those of haste and 
inexperience, which time and pains will cure. 


The Adventures of Halek is a book belong- 
ing to the same class of literature as the 
Utopia and the New Atlantis, though, as 
being an allegory with veiled allusions to the 
existing state of religion and society, it is more 
nearly allied to Hrewhon. It may be most 
conveniently described as The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress rewritten from a modern standpoint 
and in a non-Biblical style. Heaven, earth, 
and hell are depicted in it under the names of 
Adaroni, Benuben, and Kashep ; while Benu- 
ben is divided into the three provinces of 
Pagam, Karom, and Sahitam, differing from 
each other in laws, customs, and moral 
standard. Pagam represents the state of 
the natural man, prone to evil, and even 
taking pleasure in it, yet with capacity for 
preferring and choosing good; Karom is man 
in a higher moral condition, ameliorated by 
sounder views of justice and religion ; while 
Sahitam is the abode of the saintly, who, 
even as dwellers in Benuben, live the life of 
Adaroni. Every inhabitant of Pagam who 
desires to reach Adaroni must become a pilgrim, 
and at the least pass into the district of Karom, 
even if he do not press forward to Sahitam. 
And Halek is such a pilgrim. The allegory is 
worked out with much ingenuity and pains, 
and is not without inventiveness ; and though 
it is a little difficult to follow here and there, 
and, perhaps, drags occasionally, yet the 
former defect is due rather to the subtlety of 
the author’s thought than to any lack of 
power; while the latter may fairly be 
ascribed to the change in literary taste which 
has put allegory as much out of fashion as 
pastorals of the Strephon and Chloe variety. 
Had Mr. Nicholson written his book in the 
last century, he would have certainly achieved 
a popularity which is more doubtful now. 
The parts of the work most likely to please 
his readers now are those in which he indulges 
in a little quiet satire against some current 
forms of religiosity. The ‘ Black-whites,” 
for instance, whose creed consists in holding 
that a black stone in their temple is really 
white, and that no one who does not confess 
this as a fundamental truth can possibly be 
saved, are a sect with plenty of congeners all 
around us. The “ Reasoners” are equally 
recognisable, and here is one of their apoph- 
thegms which is not without cleverness: 
“The fish that doubts may go without food; 
but the credulous one becomes food for the 
angler.” 


Annunziata Grimani is a translation of 
Les Uscoques,a romance by M. Milkowsky, 
dealing with a now obscure episode in the 
history of South-eastern Europe—namely, 
the guerilla warfare carried on against the 
Turks in Bosnia at the close of the sixteenth 
century by the native tribes, and notably by 








the Uzkoks. Mr, Oxley tells us that he has 
not exactly reproduced the original work, 
but has modified it here and there; and it 
would have. been well if he had applied this 
treatment to its idioms, which are too often 
left unchanged into the corresponding English 
forms. The alteration of the title is one of 
his changes, probably adopted to attract a 
public which is used to ladies’ names as titles, 
but would not know what to make of the 
Uzkoks. One or two of M. Milkowsky’s scenes 
are drawn with some graphic power, and 
the narrative has a patriotic interest for all 
Danubian Slavs; but the hand of a master is 
not sufficiently visible to attract the ordinary 
English reader to so unfamiliar a subject, 
even though a love-story is thrown into the 
bargain. RicaarpD F, Lirrrepae. 








SOME BOOKS ON THE FAR WEST. 


Hesperothen : Notes from the West. A Record of 
a Ramble in the United States and Canada in 
the Spring of 1881. By W. H. Russell. 
(Sampson Low.) Dr. Russell apologises for 
adding one more to the ever-accumulating 
mountain of books on the English-speaking 
countries of the New World. This is unneces- 
sary. Anything from the pen of the historian of 
the Crimean War is sure to obtain a respectful 
hearing ; and, though there is a never-ceasing 
flow of literature on America, we cannot afford 
to dispense with this perpetual current of im- 
pressions, memoranda, or graver descriptions. 
The lands across the sea are progressing s» 
rapidly that the traveller who visits them to- 
day is apt to accuse his immediate predecessor 
of serious inaccuracy. Cities spring up like 
the towns which Eastern tales describe genii as 
rearing in the depths of Indian jungles; and, 
where the explorer of a few years ago encamped 
in peril of his scalp, his less romantic successors 
may, if they so please, share the hospitalities 
of a palatial hotel. Hence, to enable us to 
keep abreast of the ever-advancing West, it is 
absolutely necessary for intelligent tourists to 
record the changes which have happened since 
the book which theirs is to supersede was 
written. Dr. Russell has many qualifications 
for such a task. In the first place, he has seen 
many countries, and is thus in a position to 
profitably compare one with the other, instead 
of, like raw sightseers, to imagine that what is 
new to them is new to all the rest of the world, 
or that something which is common to every 
semi-settled region is peculiar to the one 
visited. He also ran across the continent 
under good auspices. As one of the party 
organised by the Duke of Sutherland and other 
directors of the North-Western Railway Com- 
pany, every facility was put in his way for 
viewing the places visited. Lavish hospitality 
waited the distinguished tourists at every turn ; 
and a journey, not at any time very difficult, 
was made sybaritic by the aid of Pulman-cars, 
special trains, and luxury which those who, 
twenty years ago, fought their way in four 
months’ weary travail across the same route 
must regard as akin to the gorgeous state of 
Lothair. But, on the other hand, the ducal 
party saw everything in holiday attire. Like 
Lord Lorne in his progress through Manitoba, 
the world was in gala dress for the great 
British nobleman and his fellow-capitalists. 
Everything disagreeable was, as far as possible, 
concealed. Bunting and washed men were plen- 
tiful; and, though it was not in the power of 
the hospitable Americans to prevent their guests 
seeing something for themselves, it was their 
endeavour to compel them to look at the world 
on either side of the railroad track through the 
coloured spectacles supplied them in the form 
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of obsequious guides. In brief, the Duke—and 
Dr. Bussell—were subjected to the process 
familiarly known in America as being “ put 
through.” However, always remembering the 
circumstances under which they were written, 
these letters give a very fair and extremely en- 
tertaining account of a well-beaten track. There 
is, it is true, little new in them; but the old is 
leasantly told, without any effort to unduly 
faud the mushroom communities of the Far 
West, or to sneer at the oft-times reprehensible 
“institutions” of a region where the bowie- 
knife and the six-shooter have not yet ceased 
to be powerful factors in an argument. Indeed, 
if anything, these weapons occupy a greater 
ace than the ‘‘ good American,” who is getting 
ashamed of them, will care to acknowledge. But 
the New World is so large, and contains a popu- 
lation so varied, that to those unacquainted with 
its extent it is easy to produce facts in support, 
or in refutation, of almost any statement affect- 
ing its social, religious, or political status. Still, 
the impression left is not very favourable, and 
ibly Dr. Russell is not particularly anxious 
that it should be otherwise. His letters, for the 
most part, appeared in the Morning Post, and 
neither in style nor sentiment do they rise 
above the level of that highly respectable 
mirror of the fashionable world. Necessarily, 
there is a great deal about the Duke and about 
the Duke’s friends. There is also a chronicle 
of much small beer which might very con- 
yeniently have been omitted, as it really has no 
interest for anyone save the individuals con- 
cerned. These deletions would have reduced 
the book to one volume; and, with every respect 
for Dr. Russell and his theme, the result would 
have been to give Hesperothen a better chance 
in the struggle for literary existence. The best 
pages are those describing the changes in the 
South since the author first visited it as the 
Times correspondent at the outbreak of the 
Civil War; the least satisfactory are those on 
Oanada and California. 


Two Years in Oregon. By Wallis Nash. 
~~ York: Appleton.) Mr. Nash is an 
glish barrister who, three years ago, pub- 
lished an account of a trip to the “ Webfoot 
State,” which, if we recollect aright, was rather 
roughly handled in certain quarters. At that 
time it oozed out that he was ‘‘ interested” in 
certain waste lands in the Willamette Valley ; 
and a censorious world is always wary about re- 
ceiving the assertions of even the most respectable 
of Zephaniah Scadders without some allowance 
for their vivid imaginations. Mr. Nash’s book 
was agreeably written and well illustrated. 
It related to a part of America very little visited 
of late years, and known, therefore, to a com- 
puesey small number of people even in the 
nited States. But his evident desire not to “‘ let 
the lots go too cheap” damaged him in the eyes 
of critics familiar with the ways of land jobbers. 
He was haunted, so they said, with a desire to 
get people to emigrate to a country which, for his 
own part, he preferred to admire at a distance. 
The effect of these jibes was not lost on the 
author. More amenable to the strictures of 
reviewers than the wont of those to whom they 
tender good advice, Mr. Nash did return to 
Oregon, and the present little volume is the 
outcome of his two years’ experiences in the 
Vicinity of Corvallis. Of course, it praises his 
Eden, puffs certain railways, and abuses 
others. This is only what we expect from 
such works. But, after examining the book 
Very carefully in the light of an intimate know- 
ledge of the greater part of the country de- 
scribed, we have no hesitation in saying that it 
gives a generally accurate and by no means 
exaggerated account of an extremely pleasant 
partefthe Union. Every chapter bears witness 
to the rapid progress which Oregon is making. 
the memory of men still middle-aged, it was 

® hunting-ground of the fur traders, and @ 











wilderness through which roamed great bands 
of warlikeIndians. There is still living a jud 
who held his first court in the then newly 
organised territory under a tree at Salem, and 
the clerk swore in a jury not one of whom 
could boast of any more civilised foot coverin 
than buckskin moccassins. Thackeray class 
**Oregon Centrals” with ‘‘ Patagonian De- 
bentures” among the absurd things of the 
Stock Exchange. We have, however, lived 
to see an Oregon Central Railway; and ina 
few years the Northern Pacific will intersect the 
country far beyond the Rocky Mountains. The 
State has many resources. But we fail to see 
that in any respects it is superior—the Willamette 
Valley and a few similar spots excepted—to 
British Columbia, or that the English settler 
would not find a better home in Manitoba and 
other provinces of Canada. The climate is 
certainly milder, but it is also wetter, and the 
surroundings are not such as to charm the 
kind of settlers who would find their way to a 
region so far in the outer world. Mr. Nash’s 
book is, nevertheless, well worth reading. In the 
course of three years his style has deteriorated a 
good deal, and almost unconsciously he uses a 
superfluity of Americanisms. His wood-cuts 
are, however, as good as ever, and, in common 
with those in his former book, supply the best 
pictorial illustrations of Oregon with which we 
are acquainted. 


Manitoba : its Infancy, Growth, and Present 
Condition. By the Rev. G. Bryce. (Sampson 
Low.) Since the Red River prairies of the old 
Hudson’s Bay Territory have become the Latium 
of the Eastern Canadians, there has been a 

lethora of books on the new province. Specu- 
ators are rushing breathlessly to acquire and 
hold ‘‘ for a rise” lands along the route of the 
railroad, and wooden “cities” are dotting the 
rairie where but yesterday there were only 
dion lodges. The country is, however, so 
good, despite its extremes of temperature, that it 
can well bear the exaggerated praise which would 
ruin aless meritorious region. Prof. Bryce, who 
is the head of the college at Winnipeg, writes 
more soberly than those literary Americans, 
the emigration agents. Indeed, he seems at- 
tracted more by the romantic history of Mani- 
toba’s past than by the vulgar aspects of its 
present feverish stage of “settling up.” In an 
especial degree, the efforts of Lord Selkirk to 
bring Scotch settlers to this remote portion of 
America have fired his fancy, and, for the 
first time, justice is done that enterprising 
nobleman, who to the enterprise of Raleigh 
added the sagacity of Baltimore. By the aid of 
forgotten publications, private journals, and 
the information of men still living, Prof. Bryce 
has succeeded in writing a useful History of the 
peopling of Manitoba, and has added a chapter 
on its attractions as a home for the overflow of 
more civilised communities. Here and there 
the writer, who does not appear to have had 
much literary experience, errs in attempting 
bits of fine writing or absurd rhapsody. But, 
take it all in all, his book is one too meritorious 
for the historian of colonisation to dispense 
with. It is very readable; though, as it, in 
common with Dr. Russell’s and Mr. Nash’s 
volumes, lacks an index, the student compelled 
to consult its well-packed pages will be apt to 
anathematise those who could permit a book to 
go forth to the world in such an incomplete 
condition. 


A Year in Manitoba : being the Experience of 
a Retired Officer in settling his Sons. (Edin- 
burgh: W. and R. Chambers.) This pamphlet 
is an unassuming account of a military officer’s 
stay in Manitoba. There is no attempt at 
literary grace or, so far as we can see, any 
effort to do more than place before the reader 
facts as they occurred. Hence the booklet 
is likely to be more useful to intending emi- 
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grants than a more pretentious treatise. There 
is, perhaps, a little irrelevancy here and there, 
and a tendency to get garrulous over crotchets. 
The author is, on the whole, favourable to 
Manitoba, though justly severe on the self- 
seeking politicians who dominate Canada, and 
on the very unsuitable form of government which 
has been ted to Manitoba. He warns 
settlers against accepting the representations of 
interested parties in this country, or about being 
in a hurry to buy until they can look about 
them. Altogether, the ‘‘ Retired Officer’s’ con- 
tribution to the Manitoba literature is, with its 
map and pretty illustrations, likely to prove 
more trustworthy than the highly coloured 
descriptions which the emigration agents and 
steamship companies scatter broadcast. 
R. Brown. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Brappon’s forthcoming three-volume 
novel will be entitled Mount Royal. The scene 
is placed in one of the wildest and most beautiful 
parts of Cornwall, although, perhaps, the least 
visited. 

THE new Education Code just issued by the 
Government represents a substantial improve- 
ment in the conception formed by the Educa- 
tion Department of the true aims and needs of 
elementary instruction. Here, two points only 
need be noticed. So much of the public grant 
as is now paid to schools on ‘‘ results” will no 
longer be assessed merely on the number of 
scholars who pass an examination in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, but will be determined 
also by the success attained in teaching other 
subjects, and especially by the quality and 
intelligence of the school-work as a whole. 
And in regard to some of the additional sub- 
jects, notably those of geography and element- 
ary science, greater liberty than heretofore has 
been most wisely given to the managers of 
schools to frame alternative schemes, such as 
may be adapted to the special industries of 
particular districts, or to the special knowledge 
and aptitudes of good teachers. 


Miss CuristTiz (Lady Lenox) has just com- 
— for Cassells a History of England for 

tandard V. on the lines she laid down in her 
“ Dry Bones of Education ” in the Fortnightly. 


SomE recent researches undertaken by Mr. 
James Greenstreet, in conjunction with Mr. 
Walford D. Selby, of the Public Record Office, 
with reference to a “State Paper” which ap- 

in the January number of the Antiquary 
under the title of ‘A Sketch of the Low 
Countries, temp. James I.,” have raised some 
curious points with regard to the authorship of 
this document. Hitherto this humorous pro- 
duction has been claimed by Owen Fellthain, 
and ap in some of the later editions of 
his Resolves. The version now first printed 
from the ‘‘ Conway Papers” contains the im- 
portant addition of an introductory letter 
signed by “J. §.,” and is apparently the 
original of the sketch printed by Felltham. 
If“ J.8.” was really the author of this pro- 
duction, there are some very strong reasons for 
assigning it to the pen of the “ingenious and 
witty ” poet, Sir John Suckling. 

Mr. W. R. Morriui will give a course of 
lectures at Oxford in 1883 on ‘* Karly Slavonic 
Legal Codes ” at the request of the curators of 
the Taylor Institution. 

Messrs. BLackwoop are about to publish, 
by subscription, a work from the pen of the 
well-known French archaeologist, M. l'ran- 
cisque Michel, entitled A Critical Knquiry into 
the Scottish Language, with the View of Lilus- 
trating the Rise and Progress of Civilisation in 
Scotland, This title is somewhat misleading, 
for the author does not content himself with an 
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investigation of Lowland Scotch, but seeks, by 
an elaborate comparison of mediaeval French 
and Scotch social life, to prove the thesis main- 
tained in his Les Ecossais en France, les 
Frangais en Ecosse — namely, that Scottish 
civilisation is of French origin. Five hundred 
copies of this book have been printed, and the 
price to subscribers only will be two guineas 
and a-half. 


Messrs. W. AnD R. OnAMBERS have just 
issued a new edition of their Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, which has been 
in preparation for some years under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Findlater. The dictionary has been 
entirely rewritten, with special attention to 
etymology, and is practically a new work. 


A NEW weekly journal of agriculture, under 
the title of Farm and Home, has reached us. It 
claims to be a purely practical paper, written 
by farmers for farmers, and will, it is said, 
devote a large portion of its columns to house- 
keeping and domestic economy. The paper is 
published at 27 Southampton Street, Strand. 

Mr. Wirr1am M‘Dowatt, editor of the 
Dumfries and Galloway Standard, and favour- 
ably known as the historian of Dumfries, is 
preparing for the press a new edition of a 
volume of poetry published some twenty years 
ago under thetitle of The Man of the Woods. 
It will include a number of new poems. Mr. 
M‘Dowall is the oldest newspaper editor in 
Scotland. 


THE firm of E. P. Dutton and Co., of New 
York, well known as church and juvenile book 

ublishers, has just admitted Mr. E 

wayne into partnership. Mr. Swayne has 
during the past few years made annual trips to 
England, to arrange for English books on be- 
half of the firm, and he is well known to many 
English authors and publishers. One of the 
objects of these yearly visits is to bring to 
English authors whose books Messrs. E. P. 
Dutton and Co. publish the amount of royalty 
due to them—for the firm is one of those which 
never publish English books without making 
some recognition of the author’s rights. 


Ir was stated in our issue for last week that 
Mr. Knight, of the Gentleman’s Magazine, was a 
candidate for the post of chief librarian of the 
London Institution. Mr. Knight has written 
to us to say that, although the idea of com- 

ting for the post in question was entertained 

y him for afew days, it was eventually dis- 
missed, and that he has not been an actual 
candidate. 


At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society on February 25, the following papers 
were read:—‘‘On ‘A Lovers Oomplaint,’” 
by Mr. T. W. Jacques; “The Sonnets and 
their Story,” by Mr. John Williams; “A 
Cursory View of the Sonnets,” by Mr. J. A. 
Sanders; ‘‘A Plain Man’s Impressions of the 
Sonnets,” by Mr. E. Thelwall; ‘‘ Remarks on 
the Versification of the Sonnets,” by the Rev. 
H. P. Stokes; ‘‘Shakspere’s Allusions in the 
Sonnets to his own Profession,” by Miss Con- 
stance O’Brien; ‘“‘ Echoes from Shakspere’s Son- 
nets in Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam,’ ” by the Rev. 
H. P. Stokes; and ‘* On the General Absurdity of 
the Sonnets,” by a member. The meeting was 
then adjourned to March 4, when the following 
additional papers were read :—‘‘ The Sonnets 
before Shakspere,” by Dr. J. E. Shaw; ‘ The 
Sonnets and Modern Poets,’ by Mr. J. W. 
Mills; ‘‘ The Probable Dates of the Composition 
of the Sonnets,” by Mr. J. A. Sanders; and 
‘* Nature-painting in the Sonnets,” by Mr. 
J. W. Mills. A visitor read a paper defending 
Shakspere’s rapture over the physical beauty of 
his friend. Discussion then took place upon 
the Sonnets in general. 


Dr. ©. von HoEFLER will publish shortly, 
with Herr Braumijller, of Vienna, a mono- 





graph, chiefly from hitherto unknown Spanish 
sources, on ‘The Luther of Spain,’ Don 
Antonio de Acuiia. 


THE sale of the fourth portion of the Firmin- 
Didot library will take place in the first fort- 
night of June, when the books and MSS. 
relating to theology, jurisprudence, science, and 
art, and a collection of books illustrated with 
wood-cuts, will bedispersed. Among the MSS, 
are the Missal of Monte Cassino (1404); Books 
of Hours with Illuminations, executed for 
Anne de Beaujeu, Regent of France, for 
Mary of Burgundy, King René of Anjou, 
Marguerite de Rohan (grandmother of Francis 
I.), Louis XII., &c. ; several treatises by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, with drawings by Poussin; &c. 


Ir is stated by the Bérsenblatt that Paul Lindau 
and Ernst Dohm are engaged on the /ibretto of an 
opera of which Johann Strauss is the composer. 


ACCORDING to the Neue Freie Presse, Berthold 
Auerbach’s literary remains include a fragment 
of a projected autobiography, of which, un- 
fortunately, the portion relating to his ancestors 
is all that he was able tocomplete. He intended 
to interweave with the autobiography a series of 
portraits drawn from life from the post-classical 
period of Germany, and these are ready for 
publication, as well as a number of shorter 
collected tales similar to those recently pub- 
lished under the title of Deutsche LIllustrirte 
Volksbiicher. A social romance, entitled Der 
Meister und seine Gesellen, is in MS., and will be 
suppressed in accordance with the author’s 
directions. A long and uninterrupted corre- 
spondence which he maintained for many years 
with his relative, Dr. Auerbach, of Frankfort, 
will probably furnish the best and most authentic 
materials for a memoir of the deceased novelist. 


A GERMAN translation of Boccaccio’s De- 
cameron has been prohibited as immoral by the 
authorities of Frankfurt-am-Main. 


Ir is announced that Mdme. Louise Michel 
has published a story of low Paris life under 
the title of Les Méprisées. 


THE number of books and pamphlets pub- 
lished in Germany during last year was 15,191, 
as against 14,941 published in 1881. 


A GERMAN newspaper is about to be pub- 
lished in Rome under the title of Jtalienische 
Bliitter. 


W. Friepricn, of Leipzig, is about to pub- 
lish a sumptuous edition of Ahasver, the epic 
poem recently given to the world by the Queen 
of Roumania. 

Two volumes of tales by Ernst Wichert will 
shortly be published by Carl Reissner, of Leip- 
zig, under the title of Aus dem Leben. 

THE latest work of Ludovic Halévy is en- 
titled L’ Abbé Constantin (Paris : O. Lévy). 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Or pamphlets, &c., we have received: —The 
Pantomimes, and all about them: their Origin, 
History, Preparation, and Exponents, by 
Leopold Wagner (John Heywood); Description 
of the Chemical Laboratories at the Owens College, 
Manchester, by H. E. Roscoe, from the Plans of 
Alfred Waterhouse, Third Edition (Manchester : 
J. E. Cornish); Yhe Anatomy of the Mouth- 
Parts and of the Sucking Apparatus of some 
Diptera: a Dissertation for the Philosophical 
Doctorate at Leipzig, by George Dimmock 
(Boston, U.S.A.: A. Williams); Suggestions 
for a Grand Iaternational Exhibition to be held 
at Manchester in 1882, with a Brief Historical 
Review of the Chief Kxhibitions from 1797 to 
the Present Time, by Ellis Lever (Manchester: 
“Guardian” Letterpress Works); Hngland 
under Free Trade: an Address delivered to the 
Sheffield Junior Liberal Association, by George 





W. Medley, for the Cobden Club (Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin and Co.); Telynegion, ar Des- 
tunau Amrywiol, by D.S. Evans (Aberystwith : 
J. Morgan); Legends of Leading Cases, by 
Touchstone (Reeves and Turner) ; John Sobieski, 
Lothian Prize Essay for 1881, by Edward H. R. 
Tatham (Oxford: Shrimpton and Son); The 
Jews in Europe: Address delivered at the 
Academy of Sciences at Munich by I. von 
Déllinger, Translated by Dr. David Asher 
(Office of the “ Jewish Chronicle”) ; Hints and 
Suggestions on the Formation and Maintenance of 
Libraries and Reading Rooms in Schools, by 
Oswald E. Dawson; Synchronised Clocks: a 
Lecture delivered before the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers, by J. A. Lund (Effingham Wilson) ; 
The Smoke Difficulty Conquered; with Some 
Observations on ‘‘ the Country Parson’s Grate” 
and other Modern Fireplaces, by Frederick 
Edwards (Longmans); French and English 
Papers: being Materials for Translation and 
Reading specially arranged for Advanced Pupils, 
by Marius Deshumbert (D. Nutt) ; Engineering 
Education at Home and Abroad, by Edward 
Mitchell (College of Practical Engineering, 
Muswell Hill); The Catholic Church and the 
Ritualists, by A Catholic Layman (William 
Ridgway); A List of Writings on Determinants, 
by T. Muir (extracted from the ‘‘ Quarterly 
Journal of Pure and Applied Mathematics ”’) ; 
The Faiths of the World: St. Giles’ Lectures, 
Second Series, I. and II., ‘‘ Religions of India 
—Brahmanism and Buddhism,” by Principal 
Caird: III., ‘‘ Religion of China—Confucian- 
ism,” by the Rev. George Matheson: IV., 
‘* Religion of Persia—Zoroaster and the Zend 
Avesta,” by the Rev. John Milne (William 
Blackwood and Sons); &c. 








‘* SUPPLICATION.” 


(A TRANSLATION OF M. SULLY PRUDHOMME'S 
‘* PRIERE.’’) 


Au! did you know how the tears apace 

Fall by a lonely hearth, alas ! 

I think that before my dwelling-place 
Sometimes you’d pass. 


And did you know of the hopes that arise 

In wearied soul from a pure young glance ; 

Maybe to my window you'd lift your eyes 
As if by chance, 

And if of the comfort you only knew 

A heart may bring to a heart that is sore, 

You'd rest awhile, as a sister might do, 
Beside my door. 


But if you knew of the love that enwraps 

My soul for you, and holds it fast, 

Quite simply over my threshold, perhaps, 
You'd step at last, LOL 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the February and March numbers of 
Blackwood there is a story called “Pentock” 
which is very far above the average of magazine 
tales, and deserves special notice. It is a 
simple story of modern life among the fisher- 
folk in a Cornish village, told with wonderful 
pathos and unusual dramatic power. ‘he 
author is evidently a woman, as no man could 
have analysed with such knowledge and 
subtlety the secret struggles of pain and hope in 
the mind of the fisher-girl who is the central 
figure. The story is, on the whole, a sad one, 
and no one could read it without being moved 
to strong sympathy by the fortunes of the 
people of the tale, especially the noble end of 
the outwardly rough fisherman, whose strong 
love for the heroine enables him to perform the 
doubly heroic act of concealing his love and 
then dying to save the woman whose sweet and 
noble influence has raised him into a hero. All 
the characters are carefully finished, and each 
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has a very distinct individuality, which makes 
it difficult to believe that they are not real 
living people. 

Macmillan’s Magazine is distinguished by Mr. 
Tennyson’s new ballad ‘‘The Charge of the 
Heavy Brigade at Balaclava,” a poem the 
rhythmic splendour of which is equal to any of 
the Laureate’s previous efforts, while in martial 
spirit it surpasses anything he has yet written, 
and carries the reader away in its fiery sweep. 
Besides this bonne bouche we have a valuable 
article by Mr. Archibald Geikie on “ The 
Geological Influences which have affected 
British History,” and some interesting re- 
searches of Mrs. Gunton on ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth 
at Hatfield.” In addition to these papers of 
permanent value, there is an interesting 
account of Russian politics, founded upon ex- 
perience of Russian opinion, by Mr. Costelloe. 


THE Cornhill Magazine contains a pleasant 
study of ‘‘The Early Life of J.-F. Millet,” which 
isa story of much simple pathos. Thereis also a 
good popular account of the results of M. 
Pasteur’s experiments, and their possible in- 
fluence on medical science, in a paper headed 
- Living Death-germs.” A dainty poem, “ The 
Sleeper,” by Mr. James Thomson, is the only 
other contribution that calls for notice in a 
rather weak number of the Cornhill. 


THE Revista Contemporanea of February 28 
is more than usually interesting. In his series 
of studies of ‘‘ American Poets,” Fernandez 
Merino deals with the works of Manuel Carpio, 
a late Mexican physician. His verse is said to 
be free from the empty exaggeration of many 
poets of Spanish-America. In his religious 
pieces he draws his inspiration from the Bible; 
his love-songs are pure and manly; and the 
political condition of his country afforded only 
too much scope for lively satire. He is put 
forth by his critic as a model for young writers ; 
but the quotations given hardly bear out the 
eulogiums pronounced upon them. ‘‘ The 
Spanish Expedition to Italy in 1849,” by Gen. 
de Cordova, increases in value and interest, 
and, from the numerous original documents 
cited, forms an important contribution to the 
history of the whole campaign. The chapter 
of ‘‘ Polystoria,” by Tinajero Martinez, is a 
laudatory analysis of the Historia de la deca- 
dencia de Espaita, by the late Prime Minister, 
Cénovas del Castillo. In ‘‘ My Impressions of 
Travel,” by Capt. Bermeje, will be found a 
description of the arsenal and of Whitehead’s 
factory of torpedoes at Fiume. 


THE Euskal-Erria of San-Sebastian of Feb- 
ruary 20 reprints a contemporary ‘‘ Relation of 
the Festival held at Azpeitia in 1622 in Honour 
of the Canonisation of Ignatius Loyola.” The 
festival lasted ten days ; and, with its succession 
of dances, masses, bull-fights, sermons, juegos 
de cafias, processions, comedies, devotional 
exercises, and masquerades, forms one of the 
most curious mixtures of things sacred and 
profane which we have ever seen. 


THE current number of the China Review 
opens with a critical article by Mr. Giles on 
the translations of the New Testament into 
Chinese. Like everything Mr. Giles writes, 
this article is very readable; and he unquestion- 
ably points out some faults of style in the work 
of the translators. But it will, however, be 
a relief to some to find that he is not able to 
put his finger on any mistranslation such as 
disfigured the early Afghan version of the New 
Testament, in which the verse, “ Judge not that 
ye be not judged,” was rendered, ‘‘ Do not do 
justice lest justice should be done to you.” 
Mr. Parker follows Mr. Giles with an interesting 
chapter in continuation of his ‘‘ Short Journeys 
in Sze-ch’uen.” His account of the oil-wells 
in Western China is very curious; and his 
botanical experience will he of permanent value, 





for he is able to identify many trees and shrubs 
which have hitherto been but names to Euro- 
pean students. Mr. Balfour’s sketch of the 
Emperor Cheng, the founder of the Chinese 
empire, is ably written, and gives us probably 
as good an idea of the man as the scanty 
materials contained in the Chinese Histories 
render it possible to draw. A review of the 
new “ Dictionnaire coréen-francais, par les Mis- 
sionnaires de Corée,” and notices of magazines, 
follow, to which are added a number of Notes 
and Queries of more than usual interest. 


PETERMANN’S Mittheilungen contains an 
article on ‘‘ Explorations in Patagonia between 
1873 and 1881,” illustrated by a map, and 
embodying a vast amount of information 
scattered through periodicals and official re- 
ports not easily accessible. The Argentine 
Government is making serious efforts to colon- 
ise this vast territory, but, as really fertile 
tracts are met with only alongthe eastern foot 
of the Andes, it would be in vain to look for- 
ward to an immediate success. The same 
number of the Mittheilungen brings a map of 
Mr. St. Vincent Erskine’s explorations in 
Gasa-land, which, in addition to his earlier 
routes, also shows those travelled over between 
1872-75. These have not hitherto been pub- 
lished, the map forwarded to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society never having come to hand. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
LITERARY IDENTITY. 
Weston-super-Mare : Feb, 28, 1882, 

Will you permit a constant reader of the 
AcaDEMmY to offer a suggestion on this subject ? 
The “ Author of ‘ Kitty’” very justly observes, 
** How safe authors are, ultimately, against any 
confusion, provided they append their names in 
full to each of their published works.” Would 
it not be well if the ‘* Author of ‘ Kitty’ ” her- 
self adopted her own suggestion? In cases of 
identical surnames, it is by the Christian name 
that the public distinguishes individual writers ; 
and between Miss Matilda Betham-Edwards 
and Miss Amelia B. Edwards there would no 
longer be any possible confusion. No confusion 
exists in the public mind between Mr. Thomas 
Adolphus Trollope and Mr. Anthony Trollope. 

RE. D. Braysuer, 





JEWS IN ENGLAND. 
Alyth, N.B.: March 6, 1882, 

Mr. 8S. R. Gardiner asks if the Jews who 
were brought to London from Amsterdam for 
financial operations in March 1643 were the 
first that had appeared in England since the 
days of Edward I. 

On December 27, 1410, Henry 1V. issued a 
safe-conduct for the Hebrew, Elias Sabot, of 
Bologna, Doctor of Medicine (Heliam Sabot 
Hebrewe de Boleyne la Crase Doctorem in 
Artibus Medicinarum), to come to England to 
practise for the space of two years—Foedera, 
Vili. 667. 

On February 18, 1412, Henry issued letters of 
naturalisation for his physician, ‘‘ David de 
Nigarellis,” of Lucca; this man also may have 
been a Jew—Foedera, viii. 725. 

J. H. Ramsay. 








SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE “‘ -EZ,” ‘‘ -ES,” 

6 Norfolk Terrace, Bayswa‘er, W.: March 6, 1882. 

Dr. A. Burnell asks (see ACADEMY of March 4, 
1882) whether the mere mention of Larra- 
mendi’s name will sweep away all that Germany 
has done for science. My answer is, Decidedly 
it will not. But why does Dr. Burnell think that 
all that Germany has done for science consists 
in the solution of the question (the only one 
which is before us) of the Basque or non- 
Basque origin of Spanish and Portuguese -ez 
(-es)? Why, in this special question relating to 
two of Larramendi’s native languages, illus- 
trated by him with excellent grammatical and 
lexicological works, cannot he be right and Ger- 
man scholars wrong? If Dr. Burnell thinks the 
contrary, let him support by proofs the opinion 
of the latter as I have by proofs supported 
those of the former, instead of contenting him- 
self with insinuations, contrary to what [ have 
said, that I wish, not by proofs, but by the 
mere mention of the name of this great master 
of the Basque language, and at the same time 
great Spanish and Latin scholar, whom he 
treats so cavalierly, to sweep away all that 
Germany has done for science. I have given 
mine and Larramendi’s reasons; let Dr. Burnell 
give his own in support of the opinion of the 
authors he follows. 

With regard to Dr. Burnell’s favourite Portu- 
guese Grammar, if he consider Prof. d’ Ovidio’s 
criticism inconclusive, I hope he will give his 
reasons for considering it such, but I invite 
him to read it first; and I shall be very much 
astonished if, after having taken into due con- 
sideration what this distinguished Italian phil- 
ologist says about the German author’s Portu- 
guese Grammar, Dr. Burnell persists in calling 
it ‘‘ the best scientific.” In fact, Dr. Reinhard- 
stéttner’s work is nothing more, as d’ Ovidio 





| remarks, than a pretty good compilation of 
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other works, plus several mistakes. Works 
really scientific on Portuguese are, for instance, 
those of Coelho, Michaélis, and, in my opinion, 
the short, but scientific, Grammatica Portoghese, 
by the same Prof. d’ Ovidio, whom, no more 
than Dr. Reinhardstiittner, I have the honour 
to know personally. L.-L. BONAPARTE. 








“© LANINI”? OR ** LUINI.” 
London: March 7, 1882. 


Will you allow me to correct an error in your 
review of the “ Art Exhibition at Lewes” which 
appeared in the ACADEMY of March4? Your 
correspondent says: ‘‘The Catalogue which 
enumerates these treasures is a strange work. 
Besides palpable errors of attribution, for which 
its compilers were not responsible, there are 
errata of a wild kind. For Luini we find 
Lanini,” &c. Some time ago, when I was able 
to see, at Paris, the interesting picture now at 
Lewes under the name of Lanini, no name 
whatever was attached to it, but some critics 
had suggested that it might be by some Spanish 
artist. After careful examination, I came to 
the conclusion, on account of the colouring— 
which, in my opinion, decidedly betrays the 
style of the Vercelli school—and especially on 
account of the peculiar drawing of the infant’s 
hand, that this is a genuine work of Lanini, 
many of whose works are to be found in the 
Turin gallery. I must add that I fail to see in 
the style of this picture any resemblance with 
the style of Luini, who, no doubt, is better 
known to most art critics than Lanini. The 
National Gallery contains a very fine picture 
by Lanini (No. 700), but no work of Luini. 

J.-P. RICHTER. 








COSSA’S LAST VERSES. 
Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester : 
March 4, 1882. 

The notices which have appeared of the life 
and works of the late Pietro Cossa may prob- 
ably give interest to his last verses, which, 
although they have appeared in several Conti- 
nental papers, have not, so far as I am aware, 
been published in this country. They were 
first printed in the Secolo, of Milan. 


Ogni volta che vedo un cimitero, 
To penso a quella povera angioletta, 
Incompresa quaggill come un mistero, 
Ognora pensierosa, ognor soletta, 


Nessuno le rivolee la parola, 

Che, sola, in terra )’anima consola. 
Ed ella si consunse a poco a poco 

Siccome fiore che non ha fragranza, 

Siccome bacio che non ha pit foco, 

Siccome amore che non ha speranza : 


Eppure amava e il suo triste mistero 
E per sempre sepolto in cimitero, 
This has been set to music by Gustavo Tofano, 
Professor at the Conservatoire of Bologna. 
WituiAm E. A. Axon. 








SOME RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN THE SHET- 
LANDIC SPEECH AND THE GOTHIC OF 
ULPHILAS. 

Lerwick : Jan, 21, 1882, 
I would like to ask the attention of scholars 
better versed in the special subject than I am 
to some resemblances between the Gothic of 

Ulphilas and the Shetlandic speech. These 

have struck me as peculiar in more ways then 

one, but in one specially: in many cases the 

Shetlandic equivalent seems to have a closer 

resemblance to the Moeso-Gothic word than to 

the Icelandic. This is not what would be ex- 


pected when one considers that, like the pro- 
vincial Norwegian (of Ivar Aasen, for instance), 
or the existing Farvic speech, the Shetlandic is 








anold Northern dialect, directly derived from 
Icelandic. 

Not to encroach too much on your space, I 
shall at present confine myself to St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, and select from it some illustrations— 
more or less interesting—of what I wish to 
point out. 


Matthew iii. 11. Skaudaraip — shoe-strings. 
Raip = cord, rope is the Sh. form, and 
rs where string would be a more usual 
Eng. equivalent. The Icelandic (Odd’s 
vers. 1540) has here skikle%i. So also the 
modern version of B. and F. Bible Society. 

v. 21. Airizam. In Sh. we have ere-yesterday 
for day before yesterday; ere-oy for 
great-grandson. But here a peculiarity 
may be noted. Oy = grandson is not 
known in Icelandic, nor the compounds 
ere-oy, du-oy (= great-great-grandson) ; 
so Dr. Vigfusson lately told me. But oy is 
Gaelic. It is singular that in a purely 
Norse district, with a Norse population, 
Gaelic words denoting close family rela- 
tionships should have so taken root. The 
Icel. equiv. here is inna giémlu (Odd’s 
vers. ), i fornéld (B. and F. B. 8.). 

vy. 22. Funins = fire. Up to living memory, in 
Foula, one of our remotest isles, funa was 
used forfire. Of courseitisIcelandic; but 
eldz is used in corr. passage. 

vy. 24. ga-sibjon: sib = relationship. 
in vii. 23, wnsibjan = ‘‘ unsib.” 

v. 24. gagg = Sh. gang. Mod. Icel. far burt. 

ib. sprauto. Sh. sprit = Eng. spirt, but with 
the sense also of running quickly. Icel. 
snarliga. The Gothic is nearer Eng. 
sprightly. 

v. 29. marazai puk — Sh. mar thee. So if one 
be reckoning up, and another interrupt 
him, and throw his figures in confusion, he 
is said to ‘‘ mar” him ; not in the sense of 
Eng. mar = maim or disfigure him, but to 
confuse. Icel. hneykslar pig. 

vi. 6. jah galukands = Sh. and locking = closing 
a door, not necessarily with the sense of 
turning a key. So Icel. loka. 

22. ainfald = x-fald. So the older Icel. vers. 
ein fallt; but the modern has, heilskygnt. 

25. matjaith = meat in the sense of food. 

(v. 25) Icel. eta = eat. 

Viii. 2. gahrainjan = rinse; Sh. rense. 

12. hindumisto — extremest, hindermost. 
This word is now used not aspirated, and 
not with the sense of locality, but some- 
thing equivalent to modern Eng. slang 
veal “awful.” Icel. yztu. 

viii. 14. Svaithron = Eng. mother-in-law; in 
Sh. Swager-breesir — men who have 
married sisters as distinguished from giid- 
breeSir — two men, one of whom has 
married the other’s sister. Soalsoin Mark 
i. 30, Svaihro. Icel. méSur konu haus. 

ix. 17. balgins = Sh. buggies, bags made of 
sheep-skin. Icel. ledr-belgi. 

xxvi. 2. Paska = Sh. Pase. 

67. lofam slohun = 8h. loof or liif. 

74. afdomjan = damn. Icel. formeela sér. 

xxvii. 6. Skattans = Sh. Skatt. 

7. Kasjins = Sh. Kesje, a straw basket or 
case. I presume this is same as Eng. case. 

51. di-skritnan = Sh. skrit, to tear (with the 
sense of a harsh, grinding sound). Icel. 
rifna’. Fut 

ib. iupapro = up through Sh. This is like the 
frequent use, both in modern Norse and in 
Shetlandic, of adverbial phrases of place, 
such as up-over, north-over, back-over, 
down-over, &c. Icel. ofanverSu (Odd); 
ofan fri (modern). 

54. abraba. So in Luke xv. 14, aber (an aber 
hunger). This word is used in Shetland 
with the sense of keenness, greediness. 
Thus they apply it to a grasping, avaricious 
man. Icel. mjog (Odd), : 

There are many words and idioms besides 


So also 





these which I might have singled out; and, if 
it be found of any interest, I should be glad to 
send additional lists from the other gospels or 
the rest of Ulphilas. 

I might mention, before finishing, that the 
second pers. pron. in Sh., pu, with the p very 
soft, takes for the second pers. pres. indic. is, 
So in Gothic, “ pu is Christus ” (Mark viii. 29). 
This differs from the Icelandic, which takes r 
in the second pers. ; but, if I mistake not, the 
older Icel. form corresponded with Moeso-Gothic 
and the present Sh. dialect in retaining s. 

ARTHUR LAURENSON. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, March 13, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The Atti- 
tudes of Animals in Motion,” by Mr. Muybridge. 
5 p.m. London Institution: *Ine Elements of 
Etching,” by Mr. Seymour Haden. 
8p.m. Telegraph Engineers. 
8.30 p.m. Geographical. 
Tvugspay, March14,3p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* The Mechan- 
ism of the Senses,” IX., by Prof. J. G. McKendricx. 
8p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘‘The Design of Stru tures 
to Resist Wind Pressure,” by Mr. CB. Bender; ** The 
Stability of Structures against the Wind,” by M. Jutes 
Gaudard. 
8 p.m. Royal Colonial. 
Wepnespay, March 15,8 p.m. British Archaeo'ogical : “* The 
Sculptured Rocks near Ilkley.”” by Mr. J. Romilly Allen. 
Tuurspay, March 16, 3 p.m. Royal Institusion: ** Rssem- 
blances of Sound, Light, and Heat,” I., by Prof. Tyndall. 
7 p.m. London Institution: ‘Roman London,” by 
Mr. Alfred Tylor. 
8p.m Royal Historical: ‘*The Site of the Confer- 
ence on the Severn (Olney or Deerhurst) between Edmund 
Tronsides and Canute,’ by Dr. J. A. Macpherson; * The 
Emperor Frederick II. of the Thicteenth Century,” by 
the Rev. A. R. Pennington; “The English Acquisition 
and Loss of Dunkirk,” by the Rev. 8 A. Swaine 
8 p.m. Ohemical: ‘* Valence,” by Dr. Armstrong; 
** Pentathionic Acid,” by Mr. Watkin Smith and Mr. T. 
Takamatsu; ‘*Some Constituents of Resin &pirit,’’ by 
Mr. G. H. Morris; ** The Preparation of Dicthyloaphtyla- 
mine and the Action of Sulphuric Acid on that Substanc:,” 
by Mr. B. Smith. 

p.m. Linnean: “The Action of Carbonate of 
Ammonia on the Roof of Certain Plants,” and ** The 
Action of Carbonate of Ammonia on Chlorophy)! Bodies,” 
by Mr. C. Darwin; “The British Salmones,’’ by Mr. J. 
Day ; ‘* The Breaking of the Shropshire Meres,’’ by Mr, 
William Phillips, 

Fripay, March 17, 7.30 p.m. Philological: ‘‘ History and 
Explanation of the Consonant Shift in G:imm’s Law,” by 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray, 
9p.m. Royal Institution: “ Infra-Red Rays of th: 
Spectrum,” by Cant. Abney. 
Saturpay, March 18,3p.m. Royal Institution : “ Volcanoes,” 
1, by Prof. H. G. Seeley. 








SCIENCE. 


The Physics of the Earth’s Crust. 
Rev. Osmond Fisher. (Macmillan.) 


TxeE author in twenty-one chapters discusses 
the principal facts connected with the in- 
terior heat of the earth, the elevations and 
depressions of its surface, and the causes and 
effects of volcanic action. He shows that 
the rate of increase of temperature, as the 
distance beneath the earth’s surface is aug- 
mented, is, on the whole, an equable one, 
and may be taken to average about 1° F. for 
every fifty-one feet (misprinted degrees, p. 267) 
of descent. And thus at a depth of about 
thirty miles all known rocks would be in a 
state of fusion. As to the condition of the 
interior of the earth, we are first led to a di-- 
cussion of the density. The surface density 
is between 2°56 and 2°75, while the mean 
density of the whole earth is 5-5, Thus the 
density considerably increases as we approach 
the centre of the earth. Everything points 
to the conclusion that the earth has once 
been in a molten condition; the main ques- 
tion for consideration is whether it is still 
molten within, or whether this condition has 
passed away, and it is now solid. Is has been 
thought by some, however, that the interior 
of the earth may be “ potentially hot”—that 
is to say, really solid on account of the enor- 
mous pressure to which it is subjected, but 
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ready to become fluid at any moment when 
the pressure is diminished or removed. 
Having discussed the arguments of Hopkins 
and of Sir William Thomson, the author 
asserts that the requisite great rigidity which 
the earth must possess in order to enable it to 
resist the deforming influence of the attrac- 
tion of the sun and moon does not require 
that the earth should be absolutely solid 
from the centre to the circumference. A 
rigid nucleus nearly approaching the size 
of the whole globe, covered by a fluid sub- 
stratum of no great thickness in comparison 
with the radius, with an outer crust of less 
density floating upon it, would meet the 
difficulty. ‘‘This is the supposition,” says 
the author, “as to the condition of the earth, 
which ‘appears, on the whole, to satisfy best 
the requirements both of geology and of 
physics.” Thus the solid nucleus would owe 
its solidity to the great superincumbent 
pressure, while the outer crust would owe 
its solidity to having become cool through 
radiation, while the fluid substratum would 
remain in that condition because it would 
not be submitted to sufficient pressure to 
render it solid, while it would retain suffi- 
cient heat to render it molten. As to the 
density, von Waltershausen has calculated 
that the density at the centre of the earth 
is 9°59, under a pressure of 2,500,000 atmo- 
spheres, and he thinks it probable that the 
magma beneath the outer crust consists of 
felspathic materials, passing lower down into 
augitic, and finally at the centre into a mag- 
netic magma. 

The next problem to be discussed relates 
to the manner in which the heat and the 
gravitation of the earth have produced the 
elevations and depressions and puckerings of 
the surface. To explain this it is generally 
thought that, as the cooling of the earth 
proceeded, the ‘interior retreated from the 
solidified crust, and that the latter became 
crumpled and contorted by the lateral pres- 
sure. The author has calculated that the 
pressure available for this purpose would be 
equal to that of a column of rock of the 
surface density, having the same section as 
the stratum, and 2,000 miles in length—a 
pressure equal to 830,200 tons on the square 
foot, and more than sufficient to perform the 
operations assigned to it. 

Volcanic eruptions probably arise from 
liquid masses of the substratum gaining 
access to the surface, and we must conceive 
that the water which accompanies all vol- 
canic phenomena must be present in the 
magma of the substratum. ‘‘ We may look 
upon the? state of igneoaqueous solution,” 
observes the author, “as one in which the 
water-substance is in a gaseous state, and 
the combination between the water-substance 
and the rock is probably of that kind, which 
has been termed ‘occlusion’ of gas by a 
liquid.” 

An examination of the amount of con- 
traction which would have produced the 
existing inequalities of the earth’s surface 
shows that the ocean basins are not the result 
solely of depressions in the upper surface only 
of a crust of uniform density, but that they 
are due to the greater density and general 
depression of the sub-oceanic crust. 

According to the author, volcanic energy 





is the cause of the compression of the earth’s 
crust. Thus he reverses the theory of Mallet, 
which makes volcanic energy the result 
rather than the cause of compression, and he 
shows that the utmost conceivable amount of 
heat capable of being obtained by this theory 
is inadequate to the purpose assigned to it. 
He considers, moreover, that the geographical 
distribution of volcanoes is better explained 
on the supposition of a third crust and fluid 
substratum than upon any other. 


‘Their linear arrangement points to their being 
situated along great systems of fissures; and 
such systems of fissures are indicative of a thin 
crust. Fissures which run for long distances 
in nearly straight courses point either to a 
movement perpendicular to the fissured surface, 
or else to a rending pressure within the fissure 
itself; while, on the other hand, fissures which 
are caused by contraction in a direction parallel 
to the earth’s surface would divide up an area 
into polygonal fissures. The former arrange- 
ment of the fissures accords best with the dis- 
tribution of volcanic ranges and suggests a thin 
crust.” 

Volcanic regions are either oceanic or 
appertaining to the coast, and it is probable 
that the latter are closely connected with the 
elevations of the continents which they skirt, 
while the oceanic volcanoes are not concerned 
with true elevatory action. The great 
voleanic chain of the Pacific approximately 
divides the earth into two parts, one of which 
contains the chief proportion of land, while 
the other contains Australia and nearly all 
the ocean. . And perhaps the area of 
Australia has been elevated within the ocean 
hemisphere on account of the deflection of 
the great Pacific line of action by the north- 
west line, which passes through Sumatra and 
the Malay Archipelago, and which meets it at 
the south-east corner of Asia. 

Although many of the subjects discussed 
by Mr. Fisher must remain open questions 
until we are far better acquainted with the 
conditions of volcanic action, we think that 
he has cleverly argued his points, and, by the 
frequent application of a rigid mathematical 
treatment, has removed his opinions from the 
domain of those pure speculations which are 
too often applied to the explanation of obscure 
phenomena connected with the physics of the 
earth. G. F. Ropwe1t. 








SOME PHILOLOGICAL JOURNALS. 


THE Revue de I Histoire des Religions, in the 
last number (which it is to be regretted is only 
the number for October 1881) commences with 
a summary, by M. Louis Leger, of recent 
researches in Sklave mythology. Then follows 
the first part of an abridged translation of the 
new work by Prof. Kern, of Leiden, on the 
history of Buddhism. Prof. Oort, also of 
Leiden, contributes an article on the present 
position of Jewish studies, in which the recent 
volume of Dr. Weber, entitled System der alt- 
synagogischen palaestinischen Theologie is strongly 
recommended. M. Maurice Vernes discusses 
the critical standpoint of recent French works 
on the life of Christ, the principal point ad- 
verted to being the divergent views on the 
questions whether Jesus did or did not believe 
himself and declare himself to be the Messiah. 
M. Havet, in his ‘‘ Critique des Recits sur la 
Vie de Jésus,” strongly maintains the negative. 
An interesting article on the Catacombs of 
Rome shows how much some of the most popu- 
lar speculations of M, de Rossi have been 








modified by the results of recent enquiry, 
especially as set forth in the magnificent volume 
of M. Théophile Roller. 


A NEW quarterly historical Review has been 
started at Louvain, under the title of Le Muséon 
Revue internationale. It is published at Louvain 
(Paris: Leroux; London: Triibner, and Burns 
and Oates) by the local Société des Sciences et des 
Lettres, under the editorship of M. C. de Harlez, 
the distinguished Orientalist and Zend scholar, 
who is professor at the University of Louvain. 
A long list of contributors gives the names of a 
number of Catholic scholars in France and 
Belgium, but, as the title already announces, 
the Review is intended to be international, and 
the names of Profs. Bezzenberger, Tolly, and 
a ge from Germany, of Mr. West and Dr. 
Rhys Davids from England, and of Profs. 
Patkanoff and Kossowicz in St. Petersburg 
show that the editor has met with some success 
in attracting foreign help to the new venture. 
The programme of subjects includes archae- 
ology, philology, jurisprudence, philosophy, and 
literature, each of which it is proposed to treat 
from the historical standpoint ; and the names 
of the contributors afford sufficient evidence 
that especial attention will be devoted to the 
history of religious beliefs. In the first number 
M. Francois Lenormant has an ethnographical 
paper on Gog and Magog, which he identifies 
respectively with the Scythians and with 
Armenia. Mr. West has an interesting report 
on an inedited MS. of the Sassaman I'arhang. 
There is a description, by Prof. Willems, of 
Louvain, of the ceremonial and procedure of 
the Roman Senate, and a valuable contribution 
by M. van den Heuvel on the origin of the 
English jury. The editor himself gives a 
translation of the Kenopanishad, and discusses 
in a vigorous controversial paper the supposed 
hypothesis that all religions are derived from 
myths. He maintains, on the contrary, in a 
learned and conclusive argument, that the for- 
mation of myths was only possible after religious 
ideas were already in existence. After the 
original articles follow short reviews of sclected 
works, an article on the Pali Text Socisty, and 
a special notice of the ACADEMY as distinguished 
above other London journals for the interesting 
character of its contents, and the scieutific 
authority of its criticisms. 


THE Indian Antiquary for February contains 
a further instalment of Dr. Rudolf Hoernle’s 
emendations of Gen. Cunningham’s readings of 
the Pali legends on the Bharhut Stipa. It is 
impossible to praise too highly these scholarly 
attempts to restore the valuable but, un- 
fortunately, corrupt inscriptions which add so 
much to the interest of Gen. Cunningham’s 
great discovery, and which would remain 
unintelligible if trained scholars like Dr. 
Hoernle and M. Senart had not come to 
the assistance of the archaeologists. We 
may, however, point out an error in one of 
the new readings. Nava-kammika is not a 
monk ‘‘ newly appointed to an office,” but is a 
recognised term in Buddhist canon law, and 
one fully explained in the sixth Khandhaka, 
as the word for a monk specially appointed by 
his brethren to give to a layman who is en- 
gaged in some new building operation (nava- 
kammam) that instruction in ethics which, 
among the Buddhists, takes the place of the 
superstitious ceremonies supposed among the 
Hindus to ensure “ good luck” to such an 
undertaking. As a note on former papers of 
the same kind by Dr. Hoernle, Mr. Beal pub- 
lishes in this number of the Antiquary a version 
of an interesting account from a Chinese work 
on Vinaya (the title of which he does not men- 
tion) on “ Rules Respecting the Erection of 
Stiipas,” and makes some quotations from the 
Chinese pilgrim I-Tsing on allied matters. 





Among these is a short description of the 
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‘* Jataka-mala,” which is to be edited by Prof. 
Kern, of Leiden, for the Pali Text Society. 
The number closes with an elaborate review of 
Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik’s recent work on 
Hindu Law, in the course of which several of 
the learned author’s translations are severely 
criticised. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


THE second German Geographical Congress 
will be held at Halle from April 12 to 14. It 
will include an exhibition of all kinds of appli- 
ances for the study and teaching of geography. 


Some interesting particulars have lately 
reached Khartum respecting Dr. Junker’s recent 
proceedings, the most important item being 
the announcement that he had succeeded in 
penetrating six days’ journey to the south- 
west of Schweinfurth’s River Welle. It may 
therefore be expected that he has at last solved 
one of the great problems of African hydro- 
graphy, and full details of his explorations will 
be eagerly looked for. 


Pror. KELLER is on his way to Suakin and 
Massowah with the view of making investiga- 
tions into the flora and fauna of that region, 
and he may possibly push his researches into 
Abyssinia. 


In his last letter, Dr. Laws reports the 
removal of the head-quarters of the Scotch 
mission on Lake Nyassa from Cape Maclear to 
the more healthy and central port and promon- 
tory of Bandawé. The old settlement at 
Livingstonia will not, however, be entirely 
abandoned, as has been reported, but will be 
an out-station at the foot of the lake, such as Mr. 
James Stewart is making Maliwandu, on the 
new road to Tanganyika, and on the healthy 
uplands occupied by the Chungus. 


Mr. THompson, formerly of Nanking, has 
reported to the China Inland Mission his arrival 
at Wuchang, and that he was to leave by boat 
in a few days on his journey to Szechuen. In 
his recent journey to Hanchung-fu, in Shensi, 
Mr. James Cameron, who has travelled in many 
districts of China for the same society, found the 
road through the hilly region very difficult. 
In one part he had to hire porters to carry his 
heavy baggage, as the track was said to be 
impracticable for laden mules; and, when the 
worst part of the road was passed, the load 
carried by his mule struck against a boulder on 
the — and overbalanced the unfortunate 
animal, 


In a recent communication from Sio Pedro 
de Oaxoeira, on the Rio Puriis, Lieut. Jones, 
R.N., mentions the curious fact that not only 
the Indian, but the Portuguese and Brazilian 
children on the Puris and in the Amazons 
region generally contract a habit of eating clay, 
and that, in consequence, they are encouraged 
by their parents to smoke, with the view of 
destroying the appetite for clay. 


News has reached Boston, U.S.A., from the 
American missionary expedition on its way to 
the Bihé plateau in West Central Africa down to 
the beginning of October. Messrs. Sanders and 
Miller, who are still at Bailunda, some 200 
miles from the coast and fifty miles from Bihé, 
report that they are making good progress with 
the Ambunda language; they have formed 
a hopeful opinion of the people, who are found 
to be very willing to work whenever anything 
is to be gained by it, and apply themselves 
with hearty zeal to any tasks that may be set 
them. Mr. Miller expressly states that his 
experience of the people so far does not confirm 
the reports as to their being ‘‘thieves and 
liars.” 

In the March number of the Monthly Record of 
Geography, Messrs, Peek and Delmar Morgan 





give an interesting account of their experiences 
in Iceland last summer, and Mr. J. T. Last 
furnishes a paper on a journey into the Nguru 
country from Mamboia, a noteworthy feature of 
which was that he was accompanied by his wife. 
The map illustrating this paper is useful, 
as part of the region traversed was pre- 
viously unknown. In the Geographical Notes, 
Lord Northbrook’s despatch on the proposed 
Eira search expedition is given in full, and 
takes a very sensible view of the matter in 
pointing out that, as a rule, Government would 
not be justified in spending public money on 
the relief of explorers who embark on adventures 
of discovery on their own account. A succinct 
narrative is afterwards given of the Rev. W. G. 
Lawes’ geographical and ethnological explora- 
tions in the mostly unknown region west of 
Port Moresby, New Guinea. Some interesting 
particulars are also furnished respecting the 
journey through South China, Burma, &c., on 
which Mr. A. R. Colquhoun started last month 
from Canton—a journey which promises to add 
very materially to our geographical knowledge, 
as the leader is bent on avoiding the routes of 
previous travellers. Through the courtesy of 
the Admiralty, a report is published of the pro- 
ceedings of Lieut. Greely’s expedition to Lady 
Franklin Bay, and contains much interesting 
information. Under New Maps, a useful note is 
given of Dr. Kiepert’s map of Dr. Max Buchner’s 
exploration in Central Africa in 1878-81. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Geology of Sutherland.—A valuable map of 
Sutherlandshire, illustrating both the geology 
and the mineralogy of the county, has just 
been issued by the Mineralogical Society. The 
map has been prepared by Prof. M. Forster 
Heddle, the late president of the society, to 
accompany his series of papers on the geognosy 
of Sutherland. Every mineral locality is 
distinctly indicated, and in several other im- 
portant respects it differs from all previously 
published maps of the county. Drawn on a 
scale of half-an-inch to the mile, beautifully 
engraved and delicately coloured, the map 
cannot fail to be of great interest to scientific 
tourists and to all who are interested in Scottish 


geology. 

Part XIV. of Mr. G. Phillips Bevan’s 
“Statistical Atlas” deals with the ‘political 
condition” of the United Kingdom. The maps 
illustrate the general elections held in 1874 and 
1879. In the accompanying tables, besides 
giving other information, the members are 
described according to the “ political opinions” 
they hold, and Northampton is stated to be 
represented by a ‘“‘ Liberal” and an ‘‘ Atheist.” 
It is quite certain that Mr. Bevan has not yet 
attained that state of equanimity which would 
enable him to deal with statistics without bias. 


M. ScHuveEr’s astronomical observations 
place Fadasi in lat. 9° 48’ 30" N., or no less 
than twenty-three miles to the north of the 
position assigned to that place by M. Marno. 
The Dutch explorer by no means intends to 
extend his exploration farther into Galla- 
land. He proposes to complete a survey of 
the Berta country, and then to return to 
Europe. In a letter to the editor of the Mittheil- 
ungen he states that Saka, the capital of 
Enarea, was taken in May last by the 
Abyssinians, and now pays an annual tribute 
of 150 slaves, fifty leopard-skins, fifty swords, 
aud fifty pieces of cloth to the Emperor 
Johannes. 


M. LorEscuer, of Turin, has just published 
the first part of a new bi-monthly scientitic 
Review, entitled Archives italiennes de Biologie. 
The editors are Prof. Emery, of Bologna, and 
Prof, Mosso, of Turin. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE Philological Society has undertaken to 
print the Glossary of Anglo-French words in 
the early statutes of the realm, the Rolls 
Series, the City of London charters, in Riley’s 
Liber Albus, &c., that Prof. Skeat is com- 
piling. This Glossary will be of great value 
for the Society’s English Dictionary, as it gives 
the French forms of many of our words exactly 
as they were imported into English. Thus 
original, collateral, are Norman law terms 
before 1300 A.D. ; contract is a common Norman 
form ; view occurs in the thirteenth century ; 
and so on. Moreover, Prof. Skeat is pretty 
sure to light on earlier instances of common 
Freuch words than Littré has ; for Littré does 
not profess to give the first occurrence of words 
in the literature, but only the earliest he has 
come across in a limited search; and Godefroi, 
in his Old-French Dictionary, excludes all the 
words of modern literature which Littré 
includes. 


THe last number of the Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsche Philologie (vol. xiii., part ii.) contains 
an account and analysis of Ulrich von Tiirheim’s 
Willehalm or Rennewart, by O. Kohl, and 
a comparison of the poem with its French 
sources. Doberentz concludes his essay on the 
Weltchronik of Rudolf von Hohen-Ems, and 
K. Regel publishes from a Gotha MS, a frag- 
ment of the Lekenspieghel. 


THE greater part of the last number of the 
Hermes (vol. xvi., part iv.) is taken up by two 
elaborate and important essays—the first by 
Hiibner, on the Roman army in Britain; the 
second by Mommsen, on the geographical parts 
of Ammian. The main authorities of the latter 
Mommsen supposes to have been Rufius Festus, 
the notitiae Galliarum and Thraciarum, Ptole- 
maeus, Timagenes, and Solinus. In some notes 
on Hyginus, Knaack argues that Cassiodorius 
had before him a fuller recension of the fables 
of Hyginus than that which has come down 
to us. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstiTUTE.—( Tuesday, 
Feb. 21.) 


Epwarp B. Tytor, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. J. E. Price read a ‘‘ Note on Aggri 
Beads.” These beads are occasionally dug up 
in the Gold Coast territory, and sell for more 
than their weight in gold, being among the most 
valued of royal jewels. They have been found in 
various parts of England, some of those exhibited 
having been obtained from Colchester, where they 
were found associated with humsn remains, while 
others were discovered during the recent altera- 
tions at Leadenhall Market. Mr. Price thought 
that the appearance of these beads in England 
might be accounted for by the fact that when the 
Romans occupied the country they brought with 
them many African slaves, who wore necklaces 
with Aggri beads, and that when these slaves died 
their necklaces were buried with them.—Dr. Mac- 
farlane read a paper on the ‘* Analysis of Relation- 
ships of Consanguinity and Marriage ;” and, in the 
absence of the authors, the Director read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ From Mother-right to Father-right,” by 
Mr. A. W. Howitt and the Rev. Lorimer Fison. 





SocIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE IRISH 
Lancuace.—(T'uesday, Feb. 28.) 


Tue following Report was read by the Secretary 
of Council, and adopted :—In placing before the 
members of the society the Report for 1881-82, the 
council are enabled to state that steady progress 
is being made, and that considerable interest is 
being evinced, both at home and abroad, in the 
study of the Irish language. Owing, however, to 
the continued unrest of the public mind, the 
establishment of parochial and other associations 
has not been successful, It is to be hoped that 
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such associations will yet be formed; and we 
already see encouraging signs in the fact that some 
classes which had ceased working are again begin- 
ning to resume their efforts. Until such united 
aod geveral action be taken, the movement cannot 
in auy way be considered a national one, and the 
council therefore request the particular attention of 
the Irish people to this drawback, and respectfully 
invite their earnest co-operation. The council feel 
pleasure in announcing that, owing to their exer- 
tions, the quarterly fee of 2s. exacted by the 
Board of National Education from pupils studying 
Irish has been abolished. ‘hey will persevere 
ia their endeavour to obtain permission for the 
children of the second class and upwards to be 
examined for results fees iu Irish, and they 
will continue to use their influence with the Irish 
Members of Parliament to obtain this concession. 
The council have to note with pleasure that there 
was an increase of twenty-six per cent, in the number 
of stud+nts who passed in the programme of the 
Commissioners of Intermediate Kaucation. The 
number that passed was 151, as against 119 last 
year. Among the numerous letters and varied 
correspondence received by the society during the 
year were mapy interesting and full reports from 
teachers of Irish classes and schools. New Irish 
classes were formed at the French College, Black- 
rock ; at the Carmelite College, Terenure ; at St. 
John’s College, Waterford ; at the Jesuits’ College, 
Tullamore ; at the Coristian Brothers’ Intermediate 
Schools, Limerick ; at Ballymena ; at St. Laurence’s 
Semioary, Usher's Quay; and at Mr. Deburg’s 
Academy, Dublin. Several classes have also been 
formed in London and Manchester ; and Mr. Henry 
Sweet, the distinguished Anglo-Saxon scholar, is 
now engaged in studying Irish. In addition to the 
numerous and flourishing classes already existing 
in America, several new classes have been estab- 
lished. A new weekly journal has been started in 
that country, called An Gaodhal, devoted to the 
cultivation of the Irish Janguage. It is conducted 
by the Philo-Celtic Society ot Brooklyn, and adds 
another to the list of American journals which 
devote their columns to the publishing of Irish 
literature in the Irish character. In Australia, 
also, the newspapers are beginning to take an 
interest in, and to publish, Irish literature, The 
Catholic Record of Adelaide, which has a very 
large circulation throughout South Australia and 
the neighbouring colonies, has opened an Irish de- 
partment. In New Zealand a vigorous society has 
been organised, called the ‘Dunedin Gaelic 
Association,” which, through its representative, 
Mr. Cotter, has been affiliated to the parent 
society. An interesting report of the Irish 
language movement in Australia has been received 
from Mr, Francis M‘Donnell, Brisbane. The 
council have learned with pleasure of the recent 
establishment by the French Government of 
a Celtic chair in the College of France, and of 
the appointment thereto of the eminent French 
scholar and archivist, M. H. d’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville. This is the second Celtic chair that has 
lately been endowed in France. In Germany, too, 
an important addition has been made to the num- 
ber of distinguished men interesting themselves in 
the study of the Irish language. Besides Prof. 
Windisch, of Leipzig, and Prof. Zimmer, of 
Berlin, Dr. Hugo *chuchardt, an eminent philolo- 
gist and professor in the University of Gritz, 
Styria, is now earnestly occupying himself with 
Irish studies. He has written a long and cordial 
letter to the council, offering his sympathy and aid 
in forwarding the objects of the society, and 
evinces his interest in its proceedings by becoming 
a member. There is also Herr Kuno Meyer, of 
Leipzig, who has just printed in the last number of 
the Revue celtique the correct text of six pages of 
the ‘*Mac-Gnimhartha Fhinn” from the Oxford 
copy. The financial affairs of the society continue 
satisfactory. The balance-sheet submitted by the 
treasurers for the year ending December 31, 1881, 
shows a balance in hand in favour of the society of 
£61 18s, 50., after paying off all liabilities. The 
number of books sold during the year amounted to 
3,551, making a total issue of 59,081, or nearly 
sixty thousand books, exclusive of pamphlets. A 
pamphlet, containing the Report for 1880, by-laws, 
and officers, was printed and circulated. In 
addition to the members of council elected in 
accordance with the by-laws om March 17, the 





following were added to the council during the 
year: the Rev. James Goodman, Professor of Irish, 
T.C.D.; M. H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Paris; 
the Rev. Laurence O'Byrne, C.C., St. Laurence 
O’Toole’s, Dublin ; Dr. Hugo Schuchardt, Professor 
in the University of Gritz, Styria; and Mr. Daniel 
Lynch. In consequence of the death of their 
lamented patron, his Grace the Most Rev. John 
MacHale, Archbishop of Tuam, the council elected 
his Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Croke, Archbishop 
of Cashel, as patron of the society. 


Tuer Society or BristicaL ARCHAEOLOGY, 
—(Tuesday, March 7.) 


Dr. Samves Brrow, President, in the Chair.—A 
paper was read by Mr. P. Le Page Renouf :‘‘ Egyptian 
Mythology, Mist and Cloud.” The mythology of 
ancient Egypt, like that of the Indo-Kuropean 
racer, has its origin, not in any religious, meta- 
physical, or ethical ideas, but in a child-like 
observation of natural phenomena. The Egyptian 
gods are personitications of the earth and sky, of 
the sun, moon, and stars, of light and darkness, 
and of all powers of Nature (such, for instance, as 
the Nile inundation) which make their appearance 
in regular and unvaried succession. The notion of 
tixed and unchangeable law is essential to the con- 
ception of the Egyptian nutar. Hence, phenomena 
such as clouds, rain, wind, and storm, which did 
not appear to obey any fixed Jaw, do not seem ever 
to have been deified. These meteorological 
phenomena nevertheless have their place in the 
mythology, and an attempt is now made for the 
first time to point out some of the most important 
myths derived from the meteorology of Egypt. 
The writer of this paper, after giving what he con- 
sidered a more accurate view than has yet been 
recognised of the nature of the gods Shu, Tefnut, 
Isie, Nephthys, Neith, and Hathor, explained, 
among other matters, what is meant by the blood 
flowing from Ra as he hastens to his slaughter, 
Isis stanching the blood of Horus, the sycamore of 
Mafka, the olive-tree of Ptah, the sycamore of 
Nut, the ‘‘ mystery of Osiris at Philae,” the veils 
of [sis, Thoth, and Ra, the companions of Set, or 
the ‘‘ locks of Typhon,” the serpent on the hill of 
Buchat, and the great dragon Apepi. The place 
which Fire occupies in this mythology is very 
important, but the numerous texts relating to 
it have yet to be scientifically examined. Some 
interesting points, however, may even now be 
established.—A paper by Mr. W. Flinders Petrie, on 
pottery and implements collected at Giseh and 
the neighbourhood, from December 1880 to June 
1881, was read by the Secretary. It was stated 
at the commencement of these notes that (with the 
exception of certain pottery of the Fourth Dynasty 
and scraps of blue and green ware from tombs) all 
the specimens seen and‘ collected dated from after 
the Persian conquest, and were nearly all domestic. 
No pottery was found that can with any reason be 
assigned to the period between the Fifth and the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasties. The reason for the late 
date of the pottery seemed to be that the old 
Egyptians inhabited the valley, and it was only 
from some special causes of later times that 
villages were placed on the hills; hence, their 
domestic pottery would most likely be found by 
deep digging under the Nile mud, in old sites such 
as Memphis. It would be well, Mr. Petrie thought, 
in considering these remains, to bear in mind that 
the following common criteria are not applicable 
here :—The rougher pottery is not the earlier ; some 
of the best-made pottery of allis that certainly of 
the Fourth Dynasty, and the worst is that contain- 
ing blue beads, and therefore probably made after 
the Psammetic tombs had been rifled, Stone 
implements are of a late period. —The proceedings 
terminated by the reading of a letter from Prof. 
W. Wright, calling attention to a Hebrew inscrip- 
tion of great interest and antiquity that forms 
part of a mosaic pavement in the mausoleum of the 
Empress Gallia Placida at Ravenna, built by her 
between a.D. 432 and 440, 











FINE ART. 


Les Amateurs de Vancienne France. “Le 
surintendant Foucquet.” Par Edmond 
Bonaffé. (Paris and London: Librairie de 
) Art.) 

Etudes sur 0 Histoire de la Peinture et de 
 Iconographie chretiennes. Par E. Mintz. 
(Paris: Fischbacher.) 


In the opening chapter of Les Amateurs de 
Vancienne France M. Bonaffé sketches with a 
light but firm hand the development of that 
taste for the thousand elegancies of arrange- 
ment, of decoration, and of furniture which 
transformed the French interior during the 
seventeenth century. He is inclined, perhaps, 
t» exaggerate a little the novelty of the 
impulse given in this direction by Marie de 
Medicis and the Marquise de Rambouillet, 
for in truth they only continued that which 
the Renaissance had begun. The great halls 
of the Middle Ages were broken up into rooms 
of smaller size and greater convenience, 
number, and variety of purpose by the 
builders of Chambord and of Madrid; and 
the readers of Brantome will remind M. 
Bonaffé that maids of honour at the Courts of 
the Valois had their cabinet collections and 
their books half-a-century before Catherine 
de Vivonne set the fashion in the Hétel de 
Rambouillet. The disastrous religious wars 
in which the light of the Renaissance was 
extinguished, and the uncertainty of the 
settlement obtained under Henri IV., alone 
prevented the steady development of that 
personal luxury which, encouraged by Mazarin 
and the Queen-mother, finally carried the day 
under Louis XIII. 

Nicolas Foucquet, who is the special subject 
of the present study, was the most remark- 
able and brilliant illustration of the move- 
ment. “ Heloved,” says M. Bonaffé, “ letters, 
arts, poets, women, flowers, pictures, tapestries, 
books, antiques, every luxury and every 
elegance,’ and that with a thorough-going 
heartiness and magnificence which presents a 
splendid contrast to the emasculate “aesthete”’ 
—the sickly offspring of the Oxford school who 
stands before us as the modern representative 
of love of “culture” and the arts. As 
Minister of Finance under Mazarin, Foucquet, 
to say the least of it, used his opportunities 
of amassing wealth to their full extent; and 
the unlimited means at his disposal were em- 
ployed with magnificent prodigality in his 
“lordly pleasure-houses” at St-Mandé and 
at Vaux-le-Vicomte, Nothing was forgotten 
that would conduce to the comfort or the 
pleasure of existence; and, as we turn over 
the pages in which M. Bonaffé has written 
the history of the collections, the library, the 
gardens, and the other splendid appointments 
of Foucquet’s palaces, we cannot but admire 
with some enthusiasm the man of wealth 
whose capacity for enjoyment embraced the 
whole of life. Curious details as to the works 
executed for Foucquet by Le Brun, Anguier, 
Puget, Poussin, and Le Pautre add to the 
general interest of the book ; and with the aid 
of the inventories—taken in September 1661, 
when everything was standing exactly as the 
unfortunate owner had left it a few days 
before his arrest and imprisonment—we are 
able to enter into the minutest details of the 
treasures and commodities gathered within 
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the walls of the palaces in which Foucquet 
had made his home. 

The inventories themselves, enriched by the 
curious valaations of the different experts by 
whom the possessions of the fallen Surin- 
tendant were appraised, are printed in full 
from the MSS. preserved in the national 
archives. Perhaps nothing which they contain 
is more remarkable than the long list of tapestry 
hangings which were among the specially 
costly things secured for Louis XIV. betore the 
public sale of the remainder of the property 
was proceeded with. Many of these had been 
made in a manufactory established at Maincy 
by the Surintendant for his private purposes ; 
and from Maincy the workmen, together with 
their tools and the pieces actually in pro- 
gress, were transported to Biévrebache, where, 
the Gobelins having been bought for their 
reception, they were installed as “ La Manu- 
facture des Tapisseries royales.’ Nor, as 
M. Bonaffé tells us, was this all. Le Brun, 
Foucquet’s painter-in-chief, became _ first 
painter to the King ; his architect, Le Vau, 
first architect ; even his gardeners were taken 
into the royal service ; and Le Notre, who had 
also been in his employment, was bidden to 
create Versailles. 

The text of M. Bonaffé’s interesting and 
amusing study is accompanied and completed 
by an excellent portrait of Foucquet re- 
produced from the attractive picture by Le 
Brun; an elevation of the garden front of Vaux- 
le-Vicomte ; a good rendering of the terminal 
figure of Liberality—one of those modelled by 
Poussin for Vaux, and now in the northern 
quincunxes of Versailles; and by many well- 
executed illustrations of minor details. The 
volume, it should be observed, is the first of a 
series of works which it is intended to bring 
out under the title of “ Bibliothéque inter- 
nationale de |’Art,” and which will appear 
under the editorship of M. Eugéne Mintz, 
whose excellent Life of Raphael we reviewed 
in these columns last year. The learned 
librarian of the Ecole des Beaux - Arts 
proposes to place on his list only works 
“d’un caractére essentiellement érudit,”’ but 
he intends that erudition shall present itself 
under a form so agreeable as to make it 
almost popular. Fine paper and printing, 
wide margins, and numberless illustrations, a 
text which may almost count as light litera- 
ture, will do much to make even correct 
information palateable to the general reader, 
especially if, as in the present instance, tire- 
some references and dull bits are dropped 
into the foot-notes, and all the laborious 
seaffulding—by which graceful results have 
been obtained —is packed away among 
“pidces justificatives” where no one except 
some poor lost soul of an archaeologist will 
ever dream of looking for it. 

M. Miintz—who himself promises us, as 
his first contribution to the series, a work on 
the precursors of the Italian Renaissance— 
has quite recently published an interesting 
and important pamphlet on the history of 
Christian art. He notes, to begin with, that 
Christian art is as old as Christianity itself, 
and continues his critical investigations of 
its character down to the modifications in- 
troduccd by Protestantism. He establishes 


the fact that early Christian art—work of 
that transition time which preceded the 





triumph of the new Church—is wholly with- 
out that symbolical character which is usually 
attached to it. The new dogma at first ran 
quietly into the old moulds of art, for Pagan 
and Christian images jostled each other in the 
same shops, and can be proved to bear the 
marks of the same makers. In touching on 
the action of Protestantism in the domain of 
religious art, M. Miintz, while fully allow- 
ing for the disastrous effect of its destructive 
operations, does not forget that aspect of its 
influence which has been aptly characterised 
as the introduction of individualism in art. 
Our limits, unfortunately, do not permit us 
even to enumerate the many points of interest 
raised by M. Miintz in this learned treatise ; 
we must be content, therefore, with giving 
but a hint as to the nature of its contents, 
which cannot fail to interest all those who 
are seriously occupied with the questions he 
discusses. E. F. 8. Parrison. 








ADDITIONS TO THE SOUTH KENSING- 
TON MUSEUM. 

WE owe it to Mr. J. ©. Robinson’s labours 

and good taste that the South Kensington 

Museum has recently acquired a number of 

very important additions to its already rich 

collection of North Italian sculpture. 

The most important is a very fine tympanum 
from a doorway in the abbey church of the 
Misericordia at Venice. In the centre is a 
colossal standing figure of the Virgin, on whose 
breast is the infant Christ carved in relief 
within a vesica-shaped frame or glory. On 
each side several kneeling figures of the monks 
of the abbey are sheltered by the protectin 
folds of the Virgin’s cloak. The backgroun 
is ornamented with a Jesse-tree in low relief. 
The whole work is very bold and massive in 
style, combined with considerable delicacy of 
finish. It suffers a good deal from being 
placed low; the sculptor having specially 
designed it to suit an elevated position. It is 
said to be the work of Bartolomeo Bon, who 
carved many of the caps of the Ducal Palace ; 
but the influence of the Pisan school is obvious. 

There are also a number of very rich balcony 
fronts from palaces in Venice and Treviso. 
These are very good and characteristic speci- 
mens of the usual graceful pierced work in 
stone and marble, decorated with pilasters of 
lead inlay, like those so richly lavished on the 
risers of the Giants’ staircase. 

Two well-mouths from Murano and Venice 
are valuable specimens of sculptured work of the 
eleventh and fourteenth centuries respectively. 
An altar-front, sculptured in white marble, is 
an interesting specimen of the work of one of 
the Pisani—probably Niccolo. It is decorated 
in low relief with a series of arches, the panels 
being filled up with graceful foliage, symbols 
of St. John and St. Mark, and in the centre a 
seraph with radiating wings. A comparison of 
this seraph’s head with the small figure of an 
angel in embroidered pallium in the upper 

art of Nic. Pisano’s baptistery pulpit will 
eave little doubt as to their being the work of 
the same sculptor. This altar-front is stated to 
have come from the church of Santa Chiara at 
Assisi. 

A monumental effigy in white marble, with 
life-sized recumbent figure in low relief, is an 
excellent specimen of a North Italian late- 
fifteenth-century tomb. It represents a legal 
personage in hood and gown, with ermine 
tippet. The figure is surrounded by a carved 
frame with cuspid Gothic arch. This piece of 
sculpture would have been cheap at ten times 
the price given for it by the Museum. 

A fine large monumental tablet from the 


University of Padua and some fragments of 
mosaic from churches near Rome are worth 
studying. A marble door architrave from a 
palace at Urbino is an excellent specimen of 
the delicate enriched mouldings and surface 
decoration which reached such perfection in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. 

Two large glass cases contain objects pur- 
chased for museums at Dublin and Birmingham. 
Among the latter are some exquisite examples 
of Italian metal-work, especially a very beautiful 
early-sixteenth-century pax, repoussé in high 
relief, with a figure of Christ upheld by angels. 

The whole collection is one of great value 
and interest; and, if the Italians are to pull 
down their palaces and sell the monuments out 
of their churches, we may at least find some 
consolation in the fact that there is a museum 
at South Kensington ready to provide a secure 
resting-place for the remnants that have 
escaped destruction. 

J. Henry MIDDLETON. 








DESTRUCTION OF THE OLD BUILDINGS 
OF THE TEMPLE. 


OnE by one the picturesque old courts and 
houses of London are being swept away—in 
many cases, no doubt, necessarily, owing to the 
need of a more economical occupation of the 
ground, or the slow changes that take place in 
the character of a whole neighbourhood. But 
the destruction which has been done, and is still 
being threatened, among the old buildings of 
the Temple and other Inns of Court can plead 
none of these excuses. No such change has 
taken place in the use of the buildings, or in 
the requirements of their occupiers, as to 
necessitate a complete rebuilding of the old 
houses. Indeed, many of the tenants of the 
ugly and expensive new buildings which replace 
the quiet ol -brick houses complain bitterly 
of the high rents, and would gladly have re- 
mained in their old sets of chambers, with their 
moderate rental. The next part threatened is 
Brick Court, on the west of Middle Temple 
Lane, a group of buildings boasting no archi- 
tectural grandeur, but simple red-brick houses, 
with pedimented doorways, good oak staircases, 
and massive external cornice. It is the pre- 
sence of these quiet old buildings that gives so 
great a charm to the courts of the two Temples, 
and makes a few steps thither from the bustle 
and roar of Fleet Street seem like a magical 
escape from the feverish hurry and tear of 
modern life into the quiet past of the seyen- 
teenth or eighteenth century. Surely some 
serious protest should be made against this 
needless destruction of what has a real pic- 
turesque value in itself, and is linked with a 
thousand historical associations which ought 
not lightly to be obliterated and forgotten. 








ANCIENT CEMETERIES IN THE 
ABRUZZI. 
Rome: February, 1882. 
Ir is generally believed that the modern Chieti, 
the chief town of one of the three provinces of 
the Abruzzi, sprang from the ruins of the ancient 
Teate Marrucinorum ; and numerous discoveries 
of antiquities have justified this theory. 
Teate was situated close to the river Aternus 
(the modern Pescara), and was in a flourishing 
condition at the beginning of the Empire. Itis 
known as having been the birthplace of Asinius 
Pollio, many members of whose family left their 
murk on the history of earlier times, when Teate 
was a free city. Of late years many architec- 
tural remains have been discovered within the 
town ; a Roman wall and mosaic pavement were 
brought to light near the church of San Giustino, 
and the aqueduct built by C. Asinius Gallus, 
and restored by Dusmia Numisilla, has been 





| identified (qf. Notizie degli Scavi, 1880, p. 175). 
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Quite recently, some workmen employed in 
making a road outside the city discovered, on 
the Gaetani property, several tombs containing 
bronzes, glass-ware, coins, and other objects. 
Unhappily, the excavations in this portion of the 
cemetery of Teate were not carried out with such 
care aud system as to prove of any scientific 
importance. Two complete inscriptions and 
fragments of another have been saved and placed 
in the Chieti Museum of Antiquities; of the other 
objects found, we should possess no record but 
for the care of Prof. B. Lanzillotti, classical 
lecturer at the Chieti liceo reale, who was 
present at the excavations, and was thus able 
to give a description of many objects 
which are, I fear, lost beyond recovery. Prof. 
Lavzillotti wrote a monograph, entitled Di 
un antico Sepolcreto presso Chieti; and the first 
part of this essay, which deals only with the 
coins, was printed by Ricci in 1881. These 
coins consist of bronze money of the Republic 
and Empire, but the latter are of no special 
interest beyond showing that the cemetery was 
in use as late as the days of Alexander Severus. 
I must confess that Prof. Lanzillotti’s essay 
is disappointing; we could have wished for 
some account of the explorations, and not a 
bare catalogue of the antiquities discovered. 
Possibly Prof. Lanziliotti was unable, on 
account of the perfunctory manner in which 
the excavations were carried out, to furnish 
any reliable data as to the probable age of 
the different tombs. For the most part, these 
are built of large bricks into the shape of huts, 
and were found to contain bones and ashes, as 
well as a few antiquities of the later Empire. 
Some of the sepulchres consisted of a deep 
trench, containing coins and arms. In one 
tomb were discovered portions of the complete 
equipment of a warrior, consisting of a bronze 
helmet with the bucculae, some pieces of a 
breastplate and shield, a few spear-heads in 
bronze, and a sword. Bronze bracelets, rings, 
earrings, and necklaces were also found, as 
well as fragments of glass and several fictile 
vases, concerning which details are lacking. 
It is to be hoped that the recent dis- 
coveries at Chieti may be the means of lead- 
ing to a systematic exploration of the Teate 
necropolis, as it must contain some very 
ancient tombs likely to yield dialectical 
inscriptions, as happened in the case of 
the tombs of Oorfinium, where epigraphs 
were found that proved of great interest to 
scholars. The district of Rapino, whence came 
the celebrated bronze tablet now preserved in 
the Berlin Museum (cf. Fabretti, Gloss. italic. 
n. 2741), is not far removed from Ohieti; and 
the same may be said of Crecchio, where was 
found the stone at present in the Naples 
Museum (ibid, n, 2848). 
_At the very time that the Teate cemetery was 
discovered, similar operations, undertaken for 
the construction of the road which is to lead 
from Atripalda to the railway station of Avel- 
lino, disclosed the site of the necropolis of 
the ancient Abellinum, a city of the Hirpini, 
situated on the borders of Campania. Abel- 
linum was reckoned a city of Campania, and 
stood on the spot now known as “la Civita,” 
close by Atripalda, and not on the site of 
the modern Avellino, ‘the chief town of the 
province of Principato ultra, which has. in- 
herited its name from having been founded 
y those citizens who survived the destruc- 
tion of Abellinum during the Greek and 
mbard wars. In this city a Roman colony 
had been established; and, from the abundance 
of Latin inscriptions, we are led to infer 
that it must have enjoyed a fair degree 
of prosperity under the Empire, but we have 
no record as to the condition of the town before 
its subjection by Rome. It is very likely that 
systematic explorations, carried out on the spot 
Where the tombs were found, might throw light 














on the history of the original inhabitants of 
Abellinum. The sepulchres hitherto discovered 
unquestionably belong to a late period of the 
Empire; but there was also found underneath 
a branch of this same road, leading to the Sessa 
property, a grave consisting of a chamber built 
of very massive blocks of stone, which con- 
tained a sarcophagus hewn out of one single 
stone, rather less than eight feet in length, more 
than a yard in breadth, and a little over two 
feet in height. The lid was also of stone, It 
appears that one skeleton was found in the 
chamber, not lying in the coffin, and also 
several small fictile vases of poor workmanship. 
But it seems certain that this vault had been 
broken open and any objects of value carried 
away long since, as it is impossible to believe 
that so costly astructure could have been raised 
for the purpose of receiving the corpse of a 
pauper such as the skeleton found beside these 
miserable pieces of pottery. 

The ruins of an ancient city, situated in the 
very heart of the district inhabited by the Hir- 
pini, have lately been discovered. In the year 
1880 several tombs were found on the estate of 
Cavaliere Parise by some of his labourers, near 
a hill called Ciano, which lies not far from 
Melito, on the right bank of the Ufita. The 
owner of the estate, who takes an interest in 
archaeology, determined to explore these 
sepulchres, and entrusted the superintendence 
of the works to Signor G. Pecori, inspector of 
excavations for the province of Salerno. The 
latter soon excavated some coffin-shaped tombs 
formed by large stone slabs, which he believes 
to be later than the age of the Antonines. These 
tombs had been placed along the road lead- 
ing to Eclanum, the ruins of which are in 
existence, close to Mirabella. Not far from the 
cemetery, which extends over a considerable 
area, were discovered the remains of a bath, and, 
close by,asmalltemple. These buildings belong 
to the Roman age, and indicate a city of some im- 
portance. Fresh excavations were carried out 
by the Cavaliere Parise during the course of last 
autumn, and brought a stronger confirmation to 
the theory of Signor Pecori, as more large build- 
ings were excavated, and a quantity of metal 
objects found belonging to the good period of art. 

t remains to discover the name of the 
city of which the ruins near Melito formed 
part. In the opinion of Signor Pecori this 
city must have been situated to the south-east 
of Forum novum on the Via Traiana, which 
led from Beneventum through Equus Tuticus 
to Brundusium, and is to be identified with 
Cluvia. We have no historical record of this 
town, beyond a single passage in Livy, referring 
to an episode of the second Samnite war 
(ix. 31). During that campaign, Oluvia, after 
having been besieged and taken by the Sam- 
nites because its inkabitants had admitted a 
Roman garrison, was in turn cruelly punished 
by the Romans (443 A.v.c.) for some insult 
offered to the soldiers who had been received 
within its walls. We read that the consul 
C. Junius Bubulcus, after taking Cluvia by storm, 
put all the adult males to the sword, and then 
marched against Bovianum. The latter detail 
in Livy’s account has led some scholars to place 
Cluvia in the neighbourhood of Bovianum 
vetus (cf. Romanelli, ii. 330). On the other 
hand, the theory of Signor Pecori is confirmed 
by Frontinus, who, in speaking of the Roman 
colony sent to Oluvia, mentions that the 
boundaries of the colony were fixed on the same 
basis as those of the neighbouring territory of 
the Ligures Baebiani (p. 259, ed. Lachm); 
now it is certain that the boundaries of the 
latter adjoined the district in which Signor 
Pecori’s discoveries were made. But before we 
arrive at any definite conclusion it will be 
necessary to wait for further explorations, and 
these the Cavaliere Parise proposes to undertake 
in the coming spring 








Had I followed the map before passing from 
the land of the Marrucini to that of the Hirpini, 
I should have noticed some excavations made in 
the upper valley of the Sagrus, the modern 
River Sangro, in the land of the Samnites 
Caraceni. The chief town of this tribe, who 
were neighbours of the Peligni and Frentani, 
was Aufidena, which was captured by the 
consul Cao. Fulvius in 457 a.v.c., and, after 
being made a colony in the days of Caesar 
(Lib. col., p. 259, ed. Lachm), enjoyed con- 
siderable prosperity under the Empire—a fact 
attested by many Latin inscriptions found in 
this district (C. I. N., p. 268). Hitherto all 
topographers have agreed in placing the city 
of Aufidena, not on the site of Alfedena, 
which preserves the ancient name, but in the 
vicinity of Castel di Sangro, situated on the 
same river, a few miles below the former hamlet. 
This theory was originally fostered by the fact 
that many stones bearing inscriptions have been 
found utilised as building materials in the 
churches, houses, and other edifices of Castel di 
Sangro. Again, a few portions of a wall, sup- 
posed to have been the city wall, as well 
as some fragments of masonry of Roman 
origin, were excavated on a hill about five miles 
from the town ; and this spot, situated on the 
left bank of the river, was assumed to have 
been the site of Aufidena. Iam not sure as I 
write whether the name of this hill is mentioned 
by Romanelli (vol. ii, p. 486) or by Craven 
(Abruzzi, vol. ii., p. 59). Be this as it may, 
recent excavations carried out on a spot known 
as the ‘‘ Campo consolino,” situated rather more 
than five miles above Castel di Sangro, and in 
close proximity to the modern Alfedena, have 
disclosed the existence of a vast cemetery; 
and on a hill overlooking the ‘ Campo” 
have been found the ruined remains of walls 
and other buildings. The “Campo consolino” 
necropolis puts beyond question the fact that the 
district of Alfedena is the lawful heir of the 
ancient city, and that, besides its name, it pos- 
sesses its exact site. 

The discovery of the cemetery took place in 
1877, when, during the construction of the road 
from Alfedena to Scontrone, several tombs, con- 
sisting of large stone slabs built in the shape of 
coffers, were excavated at a depth of six feot. 
In the graves were found, besides skeletons, 
many personal ornaments in bronze, such as 
fibulae, bracelets, and girdles, a quantity of 
arms, and several vases of local make. But the 
relics found are not all the work of native 
craftsmen ; some girdles which I had the oppor- 
tunity of examining bear a close resemblance 
to the specimen, delineated by Rich in his 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
which was found in a tomb near Paestum. 

Encouraged by the chance discovery of this 
cemetery underneath the “ Campo consolino,” 
the municipality of Alfedena resolved to con- 
tinue the excavations. The fact that in 1847 
some other tombs had been found on the same 
spot was now called to mind. Prof. Antonio 
de Nino, who had already made a name as an 
archaeologist by ths zeal and intelligence he 
brought to the excavations of Corfinium, was 
appointed superintendent of the works. The 
proprietors of the land included in the “‘ Campo 
consolino,” of whom Signor Mansueto de Amicis, 
syndic of the commune, is the largest, formally 
renounced all claims to compensation, and ex- 
pressed their intention of presenting to the town 
museum any antiquities that might be found. 

Several tombs were excavated in 1877, sixty- 
nine in 1879, and a great many more during 
the course of last autumn. The cost of these 
works was shared between the Ministry of 
Public Instruction and the Council of the 
province of Aquila. A detailed account of 


last year’s work, by Prof. de Nino, who has 
directed the excavations from the beginning, 
will shortly be published. 


So far as I am 
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aware, all the tombs hitherto discovered are 
earlier than the foundation of the Roman 
colony, and therefore belong to the period when 
Aufidena was a free city. F. BARNABEI. 








SALE OF RARE ART BOOKS AND 
FIRST EDITIONS. 


Tue Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge 
were engaged in selling, during three days of 
last week, an excessively valuable and interest- 
ing collection of artistic and other books—first 
editions and favourite editions—the property of 
a gentleman whose name did not transpire, but 
who must be admitted to have been one of the 
most ‘‘ diligent’ and liberal of collectors. His 
volumes—including some comparatively worth- 
less ones—were, tor the most part, in high- 
class bindings by Riviere or Bedford. Of the 
art books and books of poetry, some contained 
the most famous illustrations by Turuver, 
Stothard, Blake, Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, 
and other esteemed designers. The first edition 
of the /nyoldsby Legends, in three volumes, illus- 
trated by Cruikshank and Leech, sold for £17 ds. 
(Harvey); eleven volumes of Cruikshank’s 
Comic Almanack, from 1835 to 1853, fetched 
£15 (Ellis); a choice set of unlettered proofs of 
the same master’s illustrations to The Tower of 
London reached the sum of £32 (Kllis), and 
some of his illustrations to Arthur O’ Leary— 
slight original drawings—sold for £20, while 
his Omnibus sold for £16 108. The sum of 
£15 15s, was realised for the first issue of his 
admirable illustrations to Grimm’s German 
Popular Stories—the illustrations printed in 
bronze-coloured ink, and of an effect incom- 
parably finer than in any later issue. 

The first edition of Burns’s Poems, “ chiefly in 
the Scottish dialect,” accompanied by an auto- 
graph letter trom the poet in which he dis- 
courses of his difficulties, fetched no less than 
£73 (Richardson); the first edition of Lord 
Byron’s Poems sold for £16 103.; the 
first edition of Gray’s Elegy sold for £19 
(Harvey); the first edition of Campbell’s 
Pleasures of Hope for £3 103.; a volume of 
Hartley Ooleridge’s Poems, with an inscription 
by Sara Coleridge, and a sonnet in the auto- 
graph of Hartley, £8 (Klis), and the Dedication 
copy to his father, with Hartley’s autograph 
inscription, £5 15s, (Ellis). The first edition of 
Keats’ Poems, a presentation copy to his friend 
Mr. Severn, fell to Mr. Walford’s bid of £18 10s., 
and the first edition of Endymion to Mr. Toovey’s 
bid of £6 10s. The Shelleys, of which there 
were many, sold for high prices, though in one 
or two cares not quite so high as on previous 
opportunities. A first edition of Queen Mab 
sold for £12 153. (Pearson). 1t has been known 
to realise £16. But the Adonais, an Elegy on 
the Death of John Keats, a presentation copy, 
with the author’s autograph inscription, fetched 
£43 (‘Toovey), Mr. Dew Smith’s copy of the 
same book having fetched £42 about four years 
ago. ‘The first edition of the Cenci was sold for 
£4 10s. Thefirst edition of the Lyrical Ballads, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge (1798), fetched £6 6s. 
(Ellis) Among living poets of great fame, 
only Mr. Tennyson was represented in the 
collection. The Poems by Two Brothers, issued 
in 1827, and not republished, fetched £7 7s. 6d. 
(Richardson); another copy, less desirable for 
the collector, £5 153.; The Lover’s Tale (1833), 
described as the only copy known, fetched £33 
(Pickering). At Mr. Pickering’s sale in 1878, 
it had realised £41. The first edition of Jn 
Memoriam sold for £3 8s., and the first edition 
of Maud, with at least three autograph additions 
by the author, sold for £8 10s., a first edition 
ot the same book not enriched in this wise 
going for £1 11s. 

Among the English novelists, illustrated and 
without illustrations, it may be noted that the 





first editions of Charles Dickens's stories fetched 
higher prices than have yet been given, 
though they have lately been a good deal 
in demand. The Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Club, to which were somewhat ridicu- 
lously appended in the same lot some insigni- 
ficant publications which traded on the name 
of the successful fiction, but with which Mr. 
Dickens had no more to do than with Paradise 
Lost or Lady Audley’s Secret, realised £22 
(Harvey); a first edition of his rare little 
comic opera, Village Coquettes, £8 10s.; and the 
funny little Sunduy wnder Three Heads, £12 ds. 
These were fancy prices for work of no im- 
portance. The first edition of Sketches by Boz, 
with the illustrations by Cruikshank, fetched 
£15 10s. (Walford) ; a desirable edition of Oliver 
Twist, likewise with Cruikshank’s illustrations, 
£7 7s.; the first edition of Nicholas Nickleby, 
£4 4s, The remarkable sum of £18 15s. was 
realised for a little collection of the Christmas 
books —five in number—Z'he Christmas Carol, 
The Chimes, The Cricket on the Hearth, The 
Battle of Life, and The Haunted Man. Still 
more remarkable, perhaps, was the price fetched 
by a little publication which is stated in the 
sale catalogue to have escaped the notice of 
bibliographers of Dickens. The sum was 
£22 10s., and it was given for a copy of The 
Story of Little Dombey. The catalogue might 
have added that this little book was prepared 
by Mr. Dickens for his readings in the year 
1858; it is, in fact, the complete text of his 
pathetic reading from Dombey and Son, and it 
was accustomed to be sold for a shilling by his 
servants in the public room as the audience was 
gathering. 

Among the books more properly of Art, the 
various editions of Rogers’s poetical writings 
take an important place, for upon the illustra- 
tion of these the banker-poet lavished money, 
at a time when money commanded beautiful 
work. The pretty little editions with Clennell’s 
wood-cuts after Stothard’s pen-and-ink draw- 
ings realised small prices, but a most elaborately 
bound impression of the /taly, of 1830, and the 
yet more desirable Poems, of 1830, with the 
Turner and Stothard steel plates in their per- 
fection, sold for £59. It is known that these 
works are rising in value, but the extraordinary 
price fetched on the present occasion was owing 
chiefly to the binder’s extraordinary orna- 
mentation, and to the fact that the binding had 
been exhibited by him as a specimen of his 
most intricate work. Among other Turner 
illustrations, India proofs of Turner’s Annual 
Tour sold for £25 (Harvey), unlettered proofs 
of the sixteen illustrations to Campbell, £13 10s. ; 
and illustrations to Sir Walter Scott’s works, 
£27 (Harvey). A copy of the Richmondshire, 
containing proofs of the twenty illustrations 
after Turner, fell for £41; the identical copy 
having, we are informed, been sold under the 
hammer about eighteen months ago for the 
extraordinary sum of £100. The price was 
considered extravagant at the time. A set 
of The Southern Coast, but in the ordinary 
state—there being but one engraver’s proof in 
the whole number—sold for £46. Lastly 
may be mentioned a really fine copy of Zhe 
England and Wales, which, though by no 
means to be considered “the grandest work of 
the artist’? as long as there exists the Liber 
Studiorum and The Southern Coast, is still always 
likely to be held in esteem. ‘This rare and 
exceptional copy sold for £137 (Colnaghi). 
The proceeds of the ertire sale amounted to 
over three thousand pounds. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHALOLOGY. 


Mr. MitztAtis has been elected a Foreign 
Associate of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, in 
place of the late sculptor, M. Dupré. 


WE are glad to see that the proprietors of 
the Art Journal are about to institute a prize 
competition for the encouragement of wood 
engraving. This magazine has always been re- 
markable for its steady support of this useful 
branch of art, and anything which can be done 
at the present moment to stimulate the produc- 
tion of good work by English artists and to 
cultivate individual taste and character in the 
workman will be most valuable. What with 
the new methods of the American cutters and 
printers, the introduction of photography and 
other mechanical contrivances to supersede the 
necessity of drawing on the block, and the habit 
of dividing the work of one cut between two or 
more artists, the old art, so specially English, 
of Bewick and Clennell, which depended 
on the mind as well as the hand of the 
engraver, has almost disappeared. If it be too 
late to restore it in its integrity, it is not too late 
to prevent the English wood-cutter from de- 
generating into a mere machine, or a mere 
wheel of one, and this is what must happen if 
the Chinese practice of subdivision of artistic 
labour is persisted in. 


THE April part of the Magazine of Art will 
contain articles on ‘‘ Bells,” by the Rey. H. R. 
Haweis; on ‘‘The Art of Savages,” by Mr. 
Andrew Lang; and on ‘‘ The Decoration of a 
Home,” by Mr. W. Cosmo Monkhouse. The 
frontispiece to the part will be a reproduction 
of J.-F. Millet’s drawing for ‘‘ The Angelus.” 


A LARGE picture by Paul Veronese has just 
been sent to England for sale, and is now in 
the hands of Messrs. Anderson, 5 Fenchurch 
Avenue. The subject—‘‘ Christ at the Pool of 
Bethesda ”’—is treated in a manner very char- 
acteristic of Paul Veronese, with large, well- 
grouped figures, some cleverly foreshortened, 
in the foreground; and an architectural back- 
ground formed by the long range of a classical 
colonnade. The picture is, on the whole, well 
preserved, and is a good specimen of Veronese’s 
more finished manner; but, unluckily, two of 
the heads have been repainted by a very un- 
skilful hand. No doubt this wretched daubing 
might be cleaned off. 


A PRIZE of £10 has been offered by a gentle- 
man for the best medal by a pupil at the Slade 
School. M. Legros’ class for this interesting 
branch of art is, we understand, showing much 
promise. 


Some objects of art and of “‘ high curiosity” 
—to use the significant expression of the 
French—have been visible at Mr. Thibaudeau’s 
this week from the collection of the late Ben- 
jamin Fuillon, one of the most esteemed anti 
quaries of France. The iover of graphic art 
may have found most interesting the few 
remarkable drawings—for instance, Vandyke’s 
noble drawing for the portrait of Cornelissen, 
which he subsequently etched ; the fine Claude 
drawing, from the Wellesley collection; and 
one of those expressive, yet restrained, pencil 
portraits by Ingres, in which his masterly 
draughtsmanship addressed itself to themes 1n 
which beauty, sometimes of visage and always 
of costume, was conspicuously absent. But by 
many the fine medals and coins—some of 
them ancient, and some connected with the 
history of France, or even that local history to 
which M. Fillon was devoted—will have been 
found more fascinating. 


WE regret to hear that the Italians are again 
proposing to reconstruct the west facade of St. 
Mark’s. No official information on the subject 
has reached England, but the presence of scaf- 
folding against the two south bays at the west 
is very ominous of further injury. The levels 
of the new work at the sides of the cathedral 
do not correspond with the old lines at the 
west ; and this appears to be the main reason 
for the threatened rebuilding of the west front. 
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It would surely be better to make any necessary 
alteration in the quite valueless modern work 
than to destroy the priceless west front, with 
all its mosaics, to get over a difficulty which 
the Italians themselyes have so recently 
created. 


Ir is now a considerable number of years 
since Mdlle. Bonheur’s ‘‘ Horse Fair” took our 
English public by storm, yet there is no falling 
off in the ability of her hand, or in the acute- 
ness of her sympathy with her four-footed 
triends. As Landseer mainly gave himself up 
to painting of the more domesticated creatures 
of the hunting-field and drawing-room, Rosa 
Bonheur has remained true to the wilder 
natives of forest or moorland. In the ample 
studio and in the paddocks and cages on her 
domain at Fontainebleau, she has cultivated 
many diverse species, wild and tame, large and 
small, becoming so thoroughly acquainted 
with their characteristics and habits as to be 
able to depict them in a thorough and peculiar 
manner. Last year Mr. Lefévre issued a print 
named ‘‘An Old Monarch,” the portrait of a 
noble lion so studied ; and now he has produced 
a companion print, which is at the same time 
a contrast, being no other than the dear 
familiar donkey, and called ‘‘A Humble 
Servant,” engraved by the same skilful hand, 
that of Mr. W. H. Simmons, who has admir- 
ably represented the rough coat and smooth, 
sensitive nose of Mdlle. Bonheur’s picture. This 
has been now followed by a more important pair 
of etchings on a large scale—‘‘ On the Alert” 
and ‘‘ A Foraging Party ”—admirably executed 
by Mr. A. Gilbert. The first named is a noble 
stag, with raised head and open nostrils, listen- 
ing for a moment in absolute stillness for a 
repetition of the sound that has alarmed him. 
This simple action, perfectly expressed, has 
given the artist the opportunity of depicting 
the splendid creature in his most beautiful and 
characteristic position. ‘‘ The Foraging Party,” 
again, is a party of wild boars ranging among 
the branching ferns and broken steeps of a 
mountain gorge. The untameable expression 
of the powerful grubbing savage, with his bristly 
hide and small suspicious eye, is thoroughly 
conveyed. Both the models for these two 
works were her daily companions at Fontaine- 
bleau, the latter having been captured at a 
tender age, and brought up by her hand, till 
the ferocity of their full-grown powers became 
too difficult to manage. Mr. Gilbert has exe- 
cuted these large plates in pure etching, and 
has attained an extraordinary degree of vigour 
in the handling, and very great intensity and 
brightness in the chiaroscuro. 


THE Revue politique et littéraire, which is as 
fond of ‘‘actualités” as our own Nineteenth 
Century, has begun a series of articles in defence 
of the abolished Ministry of Fine Arts, by 
M. Antonin Proust himself. The first deals 
only with its organisation. 


AN instance of the inertia of Government 
officials in matters connected with art comes 
to us from Malta, The Keeper of the Public 
Library and Museum in Valletta by special 
order prepared in June and July last a report 
on the prehistoric and other antiquities in the 
island (fast undergoing injury or decay), which 
was intended to be printed, ready for distribu- 
tion, before Christmas. Its companion report 
on the Roman villa at Notabile was out long 
ago, but this one cannot get printed even yet, 
for the stupid reason that the Government 
euins pou has not got enough paper! 
Knglish consignments are long in reaching the 
island, it is true; but there is plenty of excellent 
Italian paper close at hand, if officialism could 
See it. 


. AGoop anecdote is reported of Victor Hugo 
iM connexion with his bust just completed by 


M. Villain. He was, with difficulty, persuaded 
by his friends to allow it to be crowned with 
laurel, but it happens that David d’Angers 
made a bust of him when he was yet young, 
and so crowned it. ‘‘ After all,” said the great 
poet, ‘‘you are right, perhaps; since David 
— crowned me with laurels, I must not, 
now I am old, seem to have lost them en route.’ 


THE second centenary of Murillo is about to 
be celebrated at Seville, his birthplace, by, 
among other things, a collection of his pictures. 


M. Gatualt, of Liége, has just finished a 
picture of ‘‘ The Plague at Tournai,” which the 
Belgian Government is said to have bought for 
110,000 frs. (£4,400). 


A COMPLETE collection of the works of 
Courbet is shortly to be exhibited at Paris. 








THE STAGE. 


THE Criterion Theatre once more flourishes on 
its reputation as a more or less Bowdlerised 
Palais Royal. Within the last few days, yet 
another farcical comedy has been produced upon 
its stage in which the hero may be described as 
an impetuous gentleman who has gone too far 
and would fain retrace his steps, and the heroine 
as an unexceptionable young woman who will 
behave very prettily to him so long as the 
exigencies of the play will allow. Mr. Wynd- 
ham once more assumes his favourite character 
of a by no means entirely unworthy, but, on 
the whole, rather genial, person in a temporary 
scrapeandina permanent burry. Mr.Wyndham’s 
impersonation compels laughter. The graceful 
presence of Miss Mary Rorke lends a charm to 
the faintly outlined character of the heroine ; 
and Messrs. Standing and Giddens—one of 
them an eccentric actor of distinct value—con- 
tribute to the success of the piece. We will not 
say they add to its vraisemblance, for no one is 
asked to believe in the probability of a story 
presented at the Criterion. 


WE are glad to read, and to hear, of the 
successful production at Liverpool of Mr. 
Carr’s version of the admirable novel Jar 
from the Madding Crowd, and we await with 
interest the production of the play in London. 


THE Philharmonic Theatre at Islington 
probably saw its best days when “Genevitve de 
Brabant” was drawing all London to the 
Northern suburb, but it has, during this week and 
last, been by no means unable to reward a visit. 
Messrs. Gordon and Pettitt’s avowedly sen- 
sational drama of ‘‘The Promised Land” was 
produced at first amid disadvantages which 
obscured its claim to be considered an excellent 
piece of its own class. It has now, however, at 
the Philharmonic, been running very smoothly, 
and it has been acted with perhaps unusual 
completeness. ‘To a popular audience, its main 
story is absorbing. Mr. Forrest gives a pictur- 
esque performance of the hero, Walter Mason; 
Mr. Barsby, as the traditional villain of melo- 
drama—and he is a personage who sticks at 
nothing—is entirely successtul; Mr. Sarle 
makes quite the most, it must be allowed, of his 
somewhat limited opportunities for humour, 
but he is found highly acceptable in a part that 
has in it the germs of originality. Miss Nichols 
is amusing as Katrine. If the character of 
Jacob Vandervelde were more amply presented 
by the dramatist, and his relations with his 
daughter more fully developed, both Mr. 
Robinson and Miss Grace Latham would have 
legitimate opportunities which are now wanting, 
and the absence of which sometimes imperils 
that impression of reality which, even in a sensa- 
tional drama, it is necessary to produce. Miss 
Latham, however, by the high intelligence of her 
art and by remarkable gifts and graces of elocu- 
tion and gesture, is able so far to impress the 





audience as to obtain cordial applause for the 





representation of a character sketched by the 
dramatist only in thinnest outline. Miss Marie 
Lindon performs quite satisfactorily the part 
of the happier heroine of the melodrama, but 
she is seen, we think, to fuller advantage in 
the well-mounted and briskly acted burlesque 
of ‘‘Amy Robsart.” This is one of the better 
extravaganzas of poor Andrew Halliday’s time, 
and of his writing. He was able, it seems, to 
adapt Sir Walter Scott to the exigencies either 
of Drury Lane or of the Strand. Miss Lindon 
plays Leicester in this extravaganza with the 
true burlesque spirit, and very earnestly, and is 
so continually lively, as well as graceful, as 
almost to ensure the success of the piece 
wherever she presents herself in it. The enter- 
prising management is to be congratulated on 
the fact that it retains, for the present, at the 
least two young artists who, in the natural 
course of things, must be seen at the West 
End before long. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Mr. WALTER BAcuE gave his eleventh Orches- 
tral Concert last Thursday, in St. James’s Hall, 
and the programme was entirely devoted to the 
works of his master and friend, Franz Liszt. 
The first piece was a bright and pleasing march 
composed for the festival held at Weimar in 
commemoration of Goethe’s 100th birthday in 
1849. After this came the ‘‘ Mephisto- Walzer,” 
which we noticed, and not in favourable terms, 
on the occasion of its performance at one of the 
Richter Concerts last season. Mr. Bache’s 
object is evidently to instruct rather than to 
amuse his audience; hence he repeated the 
“ aust” symphony, one of Liszt’s most interest- 
ing and elaborate compositions. ‘To appreciate 
its many beauties it should be heard more than 
once, and great credit is due to the concert-giver 
for his patience and perseverance in the cause 
of art, for a novelty would probably for the 
moment have proved more attractive. The first 
movement of the ‘‘ Faust” symphony is 
extremely fine, and the combinations and 
developments of the various motives show great 
skill and judgment; the second movement 
(‘* Margaret”) is full of charm and poetry ; but 
we are still inclined to think the concluding 
movement the least interesting of the idea. It 
is entitled ‘‘ Mephistopheles.” The themes 
are the same as those of the opening sec- 
tion of the symphony, but, through the 
influence of the “‘ spirit that ever denies,” they 
are shorn of all their grandeur and nobility. 
The idea is, of course, extremely ingenious, 
although, as we have before hinted, not quite 
original; but we feel that the effect becomes 
somewhat monotonous before the close. The 
work had evidently been carefully rehearsed, 
and the performance was good. The pro- 
gramme-book contained a catalogue of Liszt's 
works which have been performed at these 
conceris. Seven orchestral works, six orchestral 
and yocal, and three for pianoforte and orchestra 
are mentioned ; of these, one (“ Les Préludes’’) 
has been given three times, and many of the 
others twice. 

The 172nd concert of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Musical Society was given in the Guild- 
hall, Cambridge, last Tuesday evening. Dr. 
Joachim played Brahms’ concerto in D, and 
his own theme and variations for violin and 
orchestra, The very enthusiastic welcome given 
to him shows in what esteem and honour he is 
held there, and it is but natural that he should 
look upon his visits to Cambridge as among the 
pleasantest episodes of his visit to England. 
fhe hall was well filled; both pieces were 
listened to with rapt attention, and received 
with the warmest applause. The performance 
of Wagner’s charming “ Siegfried-Idyll” was 
by no means free from reproach. The last piece 
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in the programme was Mr. C. V. Stanford’s new 
symphony in D_ minor, entitled ‘“ Elegiac. 

This serious and well-written work shows 
mastery of form, skill in development, and a 
good knowledge of orchestral effects, but the 
composer does not display sufficient care and 
discrimination in the choice of subject-matter. 
Of the four movements, the first (allegro 
appassionato) is by far the best; the interest 
throughout is well sustained. The Jento espres- 
sivo is graceful and pleasing. The scherzo is 
effective and well scored ; but the influence of 
Beethoven’s fourth and ninth symphonies is too 
apparent. The /inale is vigorous; but, in spite 
of much skill, lacks character. Mr. C. V. 
Stanford, who for several years has distinguished 
himself as an energetic and intelligent conductor 
of the Cambridge Society, deserves much praise 
for the earnestness and courage with which he 
has devoted himself to the highest forms of his 
art. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For MARCH, 1882. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THE CHANNEL TUNNEL— 
REPLY. By Colonel BEAUMONT. 

Admiral Lonp DUNSANY. 
W. By Professor GOLDWIN SMITH. 

4, AN ALTERNATIVE, By JOHN FOWLER, 
LANUOWNING as a BUSI 3. By W. BeNCE JONES. 
TUE YELLOWSTONE GEYSERS. By FRANCIS FRANCIS, 
TUE SPIRIT of PARTY, By T, E. KeBBEL, 
ON the NAMES of the GREEKS, By the Rey. E. L, Hicks, 
TAE OPIUM CONTROVERSY. By Sir ALEXANDER J. ARBUTHNOT, 

K.OS.L 

AMYE ROBSART. By the Rev, Canon JACKSON, 
ANNEXATION and SOUTH AFRICA. By LorD COLIN CAMPBELL, M.P. 
VIVISECTION ; its Pains and its Uses (Concluded)— 

1, By Sir WILLIAM GULL, Bart., M.D., F-R.S. - ; 

2. By GEORGE FLEMING, President of the Koyal College of Veterinary 

Surgeous. 
3. By Dr. T. LAUDER BRUNTON, M.D., F.R.S. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S PKOTEST, By His Eminence the CARDINAL ARCH- 
BISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


woh Bote London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Co. , i 
1882 EDITION of DEBRETT has over 
EBRETT for 1882 is corrected to two 


128 pp. more matter than last year. (Just ready. 
months’ later date than other similar works. 


EBRETT for 1882 furnishes ten times 
more information respecting Living Members of the Nobility and 
Hateral Branches than all other kindred books combined. 
| ) EBRETI’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
a KNIGHTAGE, snd TITLES of COURTESY for 1882, Price 27s, td., 
bardsomely bound ; or in 2 vols., 15s, 6d. each, 
London ; DEAN & SON; and all Booksellers, 
Now ready, Vol. XI1.—EGXYPTIAN TEXTS, 


RECORDS of the PAST: 
Basing English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments, 
Published under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 
Edited by 8. BircH, LL.D, 

With an Index to the Contents of the Series. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 

London: 8 BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster-row. 
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CHAMBERS’S 
ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 


¥ THE 


°o 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 
EDITED BY 
ANDREW FINDLATER, M.A., LL.D. 

Containing the MEANINGS of Words, their PRONUNCIATION and EtyM- 
onoges with an APPENDIX giving list of Worus and Ihruses jrom other 
Linguayes, Abbreviations, Prefices and Suffixes, sytholuyical anu 
cvosecud Names, Ne, 
London and Edinburgh: W, & R. CHAMBERS. 


Now ready, 2 vols., demy Svo, with Illustrations, price dus, 


THE HISTORY of WALLINGFORD, 

from the INVASION of JULIUS CAESAK to the PkESENT TIME; wit 
an Account of its CASTLE, CHULKCHES, and MONASTIC INSTITUTIONS 
embraciug Historical Notices of adjacent parts, and an attempt to tix the 
true site +f Calleva Atrebatum, By JOUN KimByY Hev@Ges, J.I., berks 
aud OXx¢ 





**A pyramid of lnborious erudition.”— 4 thenaeum, 
“A book over which immeuse iabour has beea bestowed ; there is very 
Much (hat We might say in its praise.”"—Notes and Queries. 
* Voot mass of interesting materiais.”— d ntiguury. 
“Ample themes for future writers of histury, biography, and even 
fiction.” —Academy. 
* \u.umes wortby of securing admission into any library.” _ 
Acclessustical Gazette. 
“Full of learning. . . A valuable addition to historical and tupo- 
graptieal literature.”—Bibliographer. 
“A very valuable addition to the historical literature of the county of 
Berks,”—Keading Mercury. 
“A monument of industry aud patient investigation.” 
Wallingford Times. 
** A most instructive work, contributing materially to the kuowiedge beth 
of ow national aud history.”—Newbury News. 


Londo WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS (LimiTED 13, Charing-cross, &.W. 


13, Great Marlborough-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
Now ready, in } vol., crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


PLAIN SPEAKING. 


By the AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX.” 





GRIFFIN, AHOY! A Yacht Cruise 


to the LEVANT, and WANDERINGS in EGYPT, SYRIA, the HOLY 
LAND, GREECE, and ITALY in 1841, By General E. H, MAXWELL, 
C.B. 1 vol., with Ilustrations, 15s. 
“General Maxwell is always genial and pleasant. His explorations are 
related with much liveliness and vigour.”—Globe. 


A CHRISTIAN WOMAN. By 


Madame DE WITT, née GUIZOT. With a Preface by the AUTHOR 
of ** JOUN HALIFAX,” 1 vol., small 8vo, 5s., bound, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARON- 


ETAGE for 1882, Under the especial Patronage of her Majesty, and 
Corrected by the Nobility. Fifty-first Edition. 1 vol., royal 8vo, with 
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bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
DOROTHY’S VENTURE. By Mary 


CECIL HAY, Author of “* Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


IT IS NO WONDER: a Story of 


Bohemian Life. 


By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY, 


3 vols. 


“Mr. Molioy, ia his most recent novel, has given us an exceedingly 
powerful and fascinating story."— Daily Telegraph. 


GEHENNA; or, Havens of Unrest. 


By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, Author of **In Her Majesty’s 


Keeping,” &c. 3 vols. 


“In this brilliantly written story Mr. Wingfield has achieved no incon- 
siderable success.”—St. James’s Gazette, 
“This story is full of incident, and its action is briskly sustained.” 


Scotsman. 


THISTLEDOWN LODGE. By M. A. 


PAULL, Author of ** Tim’s Troubles,” &c. 3 vols. 
“* Thistledown Lodge’ is a delightful labyrinth of plots and love-affairs. 


It is written with gusto.”—Academy. 


** thistiedown Lodge’ is pleasant reading. The characters are carefully 
drawn ; they are all distinctly human, and some of them are quietly 


attractive.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE QUESTION of CAIN. By 


Mrs. CASHEL HOEY, Author of “*A Golden Sorrow,” &c. 3 vols. 
** There is a good deal that is taking in this novel. It has an Irish charm 


in it.”—A thenueum. 


** There is enough of plot and incident in this remarkable novel to make 
the fortune of hait-u-dozen ordinary fictions.”— World. 


STRANGE CHAPMAN. By W. 


MAKSUALL, B.A,, Author of ** Monsell Digby.” 3 vols. 
* A weli-told tale, full of interest and variety. It is written with strength 
and vigour, The characters are almost as varied as the scenery and inci- 


dents.”"— thenaeum, 


THE RAPIERS 


PAKK, 
&e. 3 vols. 


of REGENT’S 


by JOUN CORDY JEAFFRESON, Author of ** Live it Down,” 


Just ready. 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION 


of SOPHY; or, the Adventures of a Savage. 


By VIOLET FANE, 


Author of “‘ Denzil Place,” &c. 1 vol., 6s. 
** Suphy ’ is the clever and original work of a clever woman. Its merits 


are of a strikingly unusual kind 


It is charged throughout with the 


strongest human interest, and abounds in novelty from beginning to end. 
It is, in a word, a novel that will make its mark.”— World, 





CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s, (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
Sie J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYs, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &c. 
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jam Sles’s Nature and Human 
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Nathalie, By Miss Kavanagh. 
A Wowan's Thoughts about 
Women. By the Author of 
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Hargaret and her Bridesmaids, 
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Varien. By Eliot Warburton. 
ir B. Burke's Family Romance. 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. 
Vlipbant. 
the kuglishwoman in Italy. 
Nothing New. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 
‘reer’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret. 
the Valiey of a Hundred Fires, 
surke’s Komance of the Forum, 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 
Studies from Life. By the Author of 
*Jolu Halifax,’ 
Jrandmvtier’s Money. 
Jeatfreson’s Book about Doctors. 
Mistress and Maid. By the Author 
of * John Halifax.’ 
Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. 
St. Olave's, 
Lost and Saved, By the Hon. Mrs. 


orton, 
Sam Slick’s American Humour. 











Barbara's History. 
Edwards, 

Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

No Church. 

Christian’s Mistake. By the Author 
of *Jobu Halifax.’ 

13 —— By George MacDonald, 
LL.D. 

Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

A Noble Life. By the Author o/ 
* John Halifax.’ 

Dixon's New America. 

Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
Donald, LL.D. 

The Woman’s Kingdom. 
Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Annals of an Eventful Life. By G 
W. Dasent, D.C.L. 

David Elginbrod. By George Mac- 
Donald, LL.D, 

A Brave Lady. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 

Hannah. By the Author of * John 
Halifax.’ 

Sam Siick’s Americans at Home. 

The Unkind Word. By the Author 
of *Johu Halifax.’ 

A Kose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

My Little Lady. By E. Frances 
Poyuter, 

Phebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Life of Marie Antoinette. By 
Protessor C. D. Yonge. 

Sir Gibbie. By George MacDonald, 
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Young Mrs, Jardine, By the Author 
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Lord Brackeubury, By Amelia B, 
Edwards, 
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SUMMARY OF THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
REPORT, 
For THE YEAR ENDING 3lst DucemBeEr, 1881. 


In the Ordinary Branch the New Business completed 
during the year consists of 6,949 Policies, assuring the sum 
of £860,172, and producing a New Annual Premium In. 
come of £31,603 4s. 8d. The Claims of the year amount to 
£69,677 17s. 1d., under 474 Policies, representing 432 Deaths 
and 22 Endowment Assurances matured. 


The rate of expenses of the Branch is Ten and a-half per 
cent. on the Premium Income, being less than that of last 
year. 


Attention is drawn to the large New Premium Income in 
this Branch, particularly to the increase of the premium 
receipts, which are upwards of £21,000 more than in the 
previous year, being the largest increase which has been 
obtained in the history of the Company. 


The Premiums actually received during the year in the 
Industrial Branch are £1,849,494 18s, 5d., as compared with 
the sum of £1,608,849 8s. 7d. received during 1880, being an 
increase of Premium Receipts of £240,645 9s. 10d., the 
largest which has taken place in this Branch. 


The Claims of the year amount to £639,752 10s. 1d., and 
the total amount of Claims paid in this Branch is £3,786,112. 


EXTRACT FROM MR. A. H. BAILEY’S REPORT. 


I have carefully examined the several papers which you have placed in 
my hands containiug the results of the Valuation of the Liabilities of your 
Company to the 3ist December, 1831, During the progress of the work, 
which has occupied several mouths, and ou which more than 6v0 persons 
have been engaged, 1 have had opportunities of iuspecting the various pro- 
cesses that have been employed, and of satisfying myselt of the care and 
pains that have beeu taken to ensure accuracy throughout. 


Your business is derived maiuly from the large classes of the community 
whose means will admit of their effecting Life Assurauces for smull or very 
moderate sums only, and whom tue greater number of the existing Lite 
Assurance Societies uave beeu unable or unwiliing toreach. in furtherance 
of this object the business of the Company is divided into two Branches, for 
each of which separate accounts ure Kept and separate investments made, 

(1) The Ordioary Branch, in which the Premiums are payable in most 
cases annually, but sometimes half-yearly or quarterly, (2) The Industrial 
Branch, in which ali the Premiums without exception are payable weekly. 

ORDINALKY BRANCH,—For the Policies on single lives for the whole term 
with profits, which constitute the buik of the risks, the averuge amount 
assured by cach policy is uearly 2137, the average Annual Premium 
£4 83, 6d., Of at the rate of £3 4s, Yd. per cent. on the sum assured. 

From Mr. Hughes’ report it will be observed that the number of Policies 
iu force (exclusive of sunuities) is 31,616, the Premium Locome being 
£142,642, ‘Lhe business of this brauch aioue is therefore of considerable 

The Valuatior ot the Liabilitivs has been made upon a basis the effect of 
which is to require a larger Keserve than most Lite Assurauce Companies 
retain or think necessary. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH,.—In this Branch the average amount assured by 
each Policy is £9 4s, ivd,, the average Weekiy premiuin aimost exactly 2d., 
being at the rate of £4 Lés. iu. per cent, per annuum ou the sum assured. 
The number of Policies in furce is 4,822,519, so that the jives assured com- 
prise about one-eighth of tue entire populauou of Great Britain and Ireiand. 
he Aunual Premium lacome is £2,051,v24, 


Experience has shown that for busmess of this character two conditions 
are indis; 3 the p i must be puyable weekly and agents must 
be employed to cail reguiariy for their coiiection, These two conditions 
Occasivu Leavy expense, and as a necessary Consequence the rates of pre- 
mium are and wust be higher than tae Urdinary Branch, Lut olfering a3 
you do both systems of assurance tu the pubiic, you find that the majority 
are Willing to pay the higher rates for the convenience of the weekly receipt 
and collection of the premiums, 

Carctul consideration has been given to the principles upon which these 
liabilities should be valued, compechending risks trom infaucy to extreme 
oid age. By the requirements vt the Act of Paruument returns have to be 
made to the Board of Lrade uf the sums assured and premiums payable at 
every age of bfe, aud calculations bave been maue of the present value of 
these quantities tur all the policies in turce, But ot the receutly «ffveted 
policies, a large proportion are va the lives of children with whom ihe sisk 
of death dimiuisnes, stead of increasing, us they become older; again, 4 
large number of these receutly elfected puiicies are ailuwed to lapse after 
they have been # short time ouly in turce, To such policies, therefore, 
it seems tO me that the usual mehods of Vuluativn are not properly 
applicable, 

It was therefore decided, as explained in Mr. Dewey's report, that for all 
Whole Lite Policies excecumg £o0J, ail Buduwment aud Jviut Life Assut- 
ances, and all other policies wiuch bad been tive years in force, and where 
the lives assured were above ten years of age, a reserve shuuild be made on 
the same priuciples as i the Ordinary Branch, except that the Tabies of 
Mortality ewpivyed shoud be tae Kugush Lite Lables, 

The other policies, of which, although the number is large, the liability 
under them is Very stuali, have been regarded as short-term risks. 

It is im the highest degree satisfactory to find that, after subjecting the 
liabisities tu tue stringent tesis that b.ve been described, your re: 
have been ftuucd to be sv auipie to meet al your euyageuwecnis ; aud the 
general resuits of this searchi.g iuvestigutiou Caunot but ve myst gralilyiDg 
to ull who are interested in the prusperity of the Company. 


The full report of the Actuaries, Messrs. T. C. Dewey and 
W. Hughes, can be obtained on application to the Chief 
Otlice, or from any of the Agents of the Company. 

Tos, C. Dewry anagers. 
WILLIAM fo Managers 
W. J.glancastsr, Secretary. 

















L 13th February, 1832, 
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THEATRES. 


OMEDY THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
To-night, at 8, THE MASCOTTE, 
Supported by a most powerful company. 
Preceded, at 7.30,by SEEING FROU-FROU. 
Doors open at 7. Carriages at 11. Box-office open daily from 11 till 5, 
No booking fees. 
MORNING PERFORMANCE of THE MASCOTTE EVERY SATUR- 


sandal 
gers. THEATRE. 
, Mr. EDWARD 


Les CLARE. 
(Under the direction of Mr, JOHN CLAYTON.) 
aa. at 8.45, THE MANAGER, 
by F. C. BURNAND. 
Received with roars of laughter. Dado Song encored three times nightly. 
Preceded, at 8, by MY LITTLE GIRL. 
Box-office open daily from 11 till 5. No fees. 


oe oe L A N E. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. ASSETS HARRIS. 
PANTOMIM 


To-night, at7.15, ROBINSON C RUSOE. 

Messrs. Arthur Koberts, James Fawn, Charles Lauri, jun., Harry Nicholls, 
John D'Auhban, Harry Payne, J. Ridley, and Harry’ Jackson ; Mesdames 
Fanny Leslie, Amalia, Emma D’Auban, Mariette D’Auban, Clara Fisher, 
Luna and Stella; the Children from the National Training School of 
Dancing, under the direction of Madame Katti Lanner. Ballets by John 
D’'Auban. Designs by Alfred Thompson, Music by Oscar Barrett, 

Gigantic success, 














LOBE THEATRE 


Manager, ~ P. Meretamm 
NKI 





To-night, at 7.4 d 
Successful Cesta by PAUL watt, and G, Cox NQUE 
Miss LITTON, GEUKGE CONQUEST, KYRLE. "BELLEW, and full 
company, 
° Doors open at 7, Overture at 7.3". No erties fees. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON. 
To-night, at 8.15, the powerful Drama, 
FAITHFUL HEART, 
by R. PALGRAVE, Esq. 


Preceded, ut 7 30, by a Farce, 
General Manager, E, N. HALLOows. 


PERA COMIQU E. 


Managers, Messrs. J. HOLLINGSHEAD and R. BARKER, 
To-night, at 8,30, a Frivolous Comedy, in three acts, entitled 
MOTIER-IN-LAW, 
by GEORGE R. SIs. 


Preceded, at 7.45, by an original Operetta, 
QUID PRO QUO, 

Messrs, W. II, Vernon, R. lL rough, G. Temple, G. Moore, J. Ettinson, and 
A, Bishop ; Mesdames Sallie Turner, Houliston, D’Aguilar, C. Maitland, and 
Emily Cross. 

At 10,30, THE AESTILETIC QUADRILLE PARTY, 
from Coveut-garden Theatre. 








PRINCE of WALES'S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 
To-night, at 4.40, a new Comedy, in three acts, called 


THE "COLONEL, 
by F. C. BURNAND, 


Preceded, at 7.50, by THE MARBLE ARCH, 
by EpWarv hose ard A, J, GARRAWAY, 

Doors open at 7.3%. Curriages at 11, Box-oflice open daily from 11 till 5, 
under the control of Mr. MILLER, 


YRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
Tonight, at 7.45, a new and original Drama, in five acts, 
TUE LIGHTS O' LONDON, 
by GrorGe R. Sims. 


Preceded, at 7, by the Farce, by J. E. SODEN, 
A PHOUTUGRAPHIC FRIGHT. 
Doors open at 6.30, Carriages at 11. 
Box-office open from 9.30 till 5. No fees. 


— Manager, Mr. HARRY JACKSON. Business Manager, Mr. H. 
ERMAN, 


a a al 7 
ROYALTY THEATRE 
Manager, Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON, 
(Under the direction of Miss HILDA MILTON.) 
To-night, at 7.30, 
TEN MINU TES FOR REF — 
THE FAST COACII 








At 8.15, 

Mr. JG, Taylk 
At 930, PLU Tu; OR, LITTLE ORPHEUS AND HIS LUTE, 
Doors open at 7. 


SAVOY TH EAT R E. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. D’OYLY CARTE, 

To-night, W. >. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S Aesthetic Opera, 

ATLENCE, 

Messrs. Hutland Rarrington, Frank Thornton, A. Law, Walter Browne, 
and Durward Lely ; Mesdames Leonora Braham, Julia Gwynne, Fortescue, 
K. Brantram - Alice Barnett. Conductor, Mr. F. Cellier. 

MOCK TURTLES. 
Box-office open from 1i till 5, No fees of any kind 


Permitted, 7). free. The Electric Machines supplied by Messrs. 
ounce Bros. & Co. 














TPoour’ "S (late FOLLY) THEATRE, 


Sule Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L, TOOLE. 
Newly constructed and enlarged. 
To-night, at 7.30, WAITING CONSENT, 
At8.15 (fur # limited number of nights), the Comedy, called 
PAUL PRY 


oust. J. In Toole, John Bitington, | H. Elmore, A. Graysdell, E, W. 
varden, Cheesman, H. Westland, E, D. Ward, G. Shelton, and W, Brunton ; 
Me-dames F, mily ‘Thorne, Effie Liston, Eliza Jubustone, and Ada Mellon, 
Concluding with the Farce, called 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
JOHN GRUMLEY—Mr, J. L. TOOLE. 


The Forer and Ketiring-rooms are replete with every comfort. Prices 


Is. to £3 Bs, 


Box-office open from 10 till 6, No fees fur bookin, Doors 
open at7; commence at 7.30, a 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS are supplied with all the Newest Works in English and Foreign Literature, and with 
the most recent Musical Publications, on the following advantageous terms :— 


FIVE VOLUMES TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 
NINE VOLUMES «. THREE GUINEAS 


TWELVE VOLUMES ... FOUR GUINEAS ei 


” 
And Three Extra Volumes for each additional Guinea, 


Subscribers of Three Guineas and upwards also enjoy, without further charge, all the ady 


remises attached to the Library, including Reading and Writing Rooms, Dining and Smoking 
ibrary, Ladies’ Dining Room, &c. 


Prospectuses, with full terms of saint post-free on application. 





one eee soe eee one eee 


antages of the Club 
Rooms, a Reference 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY vesatie New Bonn Srnrzer. 





Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award and Medal, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 1881. 


FRY'S TOGOA EXTRAGT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 


“Tt is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W, W. Sroppaxrt, F.I.C., F.C.S .» City 
Analyst, Bristol. 


‘* If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 
oud, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassaut. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA,.—“ A delicious preparation.” 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 





To “PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS | | OCKYER’SSULPHURHAIRRESTORER. 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, Large Bottles. 1s. 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in a few 

the Printing Times, Knowledge, Truth, Capital & Labour,the Furniture | days. The bert, safest. and cheapest, Quite equal to expensive ones 
Gazette, the Review, and other high-class Publications, call attention to | Seld nad Chemists end Hairdreascra. 

the facilities they possess for the ‘eo TE. sea uae ys UNC od 

ODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrat or 

rai Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either I \ARAXACUM end PODOPHYLLIN. a" 


Printing, or Printing and Publishing.—74 and 75, Great Queeu-street, fluid bination for Der t of the Liver, particularly when 


London, W arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 

liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
bile—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, whose 
Chom must be on the label.—Bottios 28 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, Sold by all 

emista. 








PIsuER s 
(GZ LADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING LAG. Nf ’ 
FISHER'’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS. BRAND & CO. S OWN 8 SAUCE, 
A New Article, Registered. 
FISHER'’S DRESSING BAGS, 
CAT! ALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188, STRAND. 











GOUPS, PRESERVED PROV OVISION S, and 


PoOrreDM MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BAN K, 


Also 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


[ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 


ni Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn yy r 

below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts URTLE SOUP, and JELLY 9 and other 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 

payable on demand. 


The Bank undertakes for its C free of charge, the custody of PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
“Saat Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 

A Pamphict, with full paeeieiame, on agynation. SOLE ADDRESS— 

eS Peri NAR AE Anon 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
DEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC MAYFAIR, W. 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood . —_—_— 


Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, N 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion, s 
Animates the Spirits — eibolie tate, a es 
‘hi t ner and induces @ proj er r 
Mpoalthy ae of tha Nervous ont Physical Forces. _ T LE AS’ r ON E- F OUR r H of those 
suffering from BLINDNESS can clearly trace their calemity to the 
FURNISH your HOUSE S or APARTMEN’ use of COMMON SPECTACLES, imperfectly adapted to their sight by 
THROUGHOUT 


ignorant pretenders to optical science. 
MR. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
on OCULIST OPTICIAN, 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM 8, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, London, 
. can be personally consulted, and his IMPROVED SPECTACLES supplied, 
The original, best, and most libera), at the above address duily (Saturdays aud Sundays excepted) from 1V to 4, 
Cash prices. 


Mr, LAUKANCE’S engngements at various institutions prevent him from 
being personally consulted at any other time. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Tinet. d Priced Catal 





ee 





Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, Manchester-square, London, writes:—‘*I have 
tried the principal ojticians in London without success, but your spectacles 
suit me admirably, both for rez ading and walking. rhe clearness of your 
glasses as compared with others is really surprising.” 

Dr. BIRD, Chelmstord, late Surgeon-Major W.E.M., writes: —“ I 
could not have believed it possible that my sight could have been s0 much 
improved and admirably relieved at my age (82). can now read the 
smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right eye.” 

Mr. LAURANCE'S Pamphlet on Spectacles, free by post, containing 200 


HOENIX FIRE OFFICE, i aeiaiaiaee Sue testimonials similar to above, including John Lowe, Esq., M.D., J... Lynn, 


Physician to H.W.H. the Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; ry 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1729. Lieut.-Gen, Macmillan, Brentwood ; The Kev, Mother Abbess, 8, Mary's 


we tiurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the Abbey, Hendon ; John Death, Fsq., J.P., Mayor of Cambridge ; Sorabjee 
orld. 





with full particulars of terms, post-free, 
F, MOEDER 

248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, and 19, 20, and 21, Morwell-street, W. 
Established 1862. 








a My wad yy Baron Dowleans, Caloutta; Major Priav 
Loss claims arranged with titude ont liberality. @ Avenue, Brixton-rise ; &c, 
— JOHN J, BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 


Established 27 years, Consultation free. 

















THE ACADEMY. 
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SOME PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 











THE GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY and COM- 


MERCE. By W. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., late Deputy to the Knightbridge Professor 
in the University of Cambridge. With Maps and Charts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


THE AGAMEMNON of AESCHYLUS. With a Trans- 


lation in English Rhythm, and Notes Critical and Explanatory. NEW EDITION, 
REVISED. By BE NJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Greek. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE OEDIPUS TYRANNUS of SOPHOCLES. By 


the SAME EDITOR. Crown 8yvo, cloth, 6s. 


THE THEAETETUS of PLATO. By the Same Editor. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PEARSON’S EXPOSITION of the CREED. Edited 


by TEMPLE CHEVALLIER, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St. Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge. NEW EDITION, "REVISED. By R. SINKER, B.D., Librarian 
of Trinity College. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


ANALYSIS of the EXPOSITION of the CREED. 


Written by the Right Rev. JOHN PEARSON, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Chester. 
By W. H. MILL, D.D., late Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5 5s. 


LECTURES on TEACHING, Delivered in the Uni- 


versity of Cambridge in the Lent Term, 1880, By J. G. FITCH, M.A., Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Schools. New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


A SELECTION of the STATE TRIALS. By J. W. 


WILLIS-BUND, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law ; Professor of Constitutional Law 
and History, University College, London. Vol.I. ‘Trials for Treason (1327—1660), 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

Vol, IL., in 2 parts, price 14s. each. 


ARISTOTLE'S PSYCHOLOGY, with a Translation, 


Critical and Explanatory Notes. By EDWIN Wi ALLACE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Worcester College, Oxford. [Nearly ready. 


THE PALESTINIAN MISHNA. By W. H. Lowe, 


M.A., Lecturer in Hebrew at Christ’s College, Cambridge. (In the press. 


NOTES on the TALE of NALA, for the use of Classical 


Students. By J. PEILE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College. Demy 8vo, 


12s, 


A SELECTION of GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. With 


Introductions and Annotations. By E. 8. ROBERTS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Caius College. (Preparing. 


TULLI CICERONIS de FINIBUS BONORUM et 
MALORUM LIBRI QUINQUE. The Text Revised and Explained, with a Transla- 
tion. By JAMES 8. REID, M.L., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Gonville and Caius 
College. (In the press. 


T. CICERONIS de OFFICIIS LIBRITRES. With 


Marginal Analysis, an English Commentary, and copious Indices. By H. <A. 
HOLDEN, LL.D., Head-Master of Ipswich School; late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; Classical Examiner to the University of London. Fourth Edition, 
Revised and considerably Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


PINDAR.—OLYMPIAN and PYTHIAN ODES. With 


nae s : te matory and Critical, Introductions, and Introductory Essays. Edited by 
FENNELL, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


M 


THE NEMEAN and ISTHMIAN ODES. By thesame 


EDITOR. {In the press. 


M. TULLII CICERONIS de NATURA DEORUM 


LIBRITRES. With Introduction and Commentary, by JOSEPH B. MAYOR, M.A., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at King’s College, London; formerly Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Together with a new ‘Collation of several of the 
English MSS., by J. H. SWAINSON, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Vol, II., in the press. 





Lonvon: 





A TREATISE on the PHYSIOLOGY of PLANTS. 


By S. H. VINES, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College. [In the press. 


MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL PAPERS. By 


Sir W. THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow. Collected from’ different Scientific Periodicals from May, 
1841, to the Present Time. [In the press. 


THE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS of the LATE PROF. J. 


CLERK MAXWELL. Edited by W. D. NIVEN, M.A. In 2 vols., ro b> 4to.} 
In the press. 


THE ELECTRICAL RESEARCHES of the HONOUR- 


ABLE HENRY CAVENDISH, F.R.S. Written between 1771 and 1781. Edited 
from the Original Manuscripts in the possession of the Duke or DrvonsuHrrEz, K.G., 
by J. CLERK MAXWELL, F.R.S. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL PAPERS. By 


GEORGE GABRIEL STOKES, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. 
Reprinted from the Original Journals and Transactions, with additional Notes by the 
Author. Vol.I. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


Vol. IL., in the press. 


A TREATISE on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 


Sir W. THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow, and P. G. TAIT, "'M. A., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh. Vol. I., Part i. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
Part II., nearly ready. 
“Tn this, the second edition, we notice a large amount of new matter, the importance 
of which is ‘such that any opinion which we couid form within the time at our disposal 
would be utterly inadequate.”—Nature. 


ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 


Professors Sir W. THOMSON and P. G. TAIT. Second Edition. Part I. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 9s. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on QUATERNIONS, 


By P. G. TAIT, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


HYDRODYNAMICS: a Treatise on the Mathematical 


Theory of the Motion of Fluids. By HORACE LAMB, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of Mathematics in the Univ ersity of Adelaide. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 


THE ANALYTICAL THEORY of HEAT. By Joseph 


FOURIER. ‘Translated, with Notes, by A. FREEMAN, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


A TREATISE on the THEORY of DETERMINANTS 


and their APPLICATIONS in ANALYSIS and GEOMETRY. By ROBERT 
FORSYTH SCOTT, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


COUNTERPOINT: a Practical Course of Study. By 
Professor G. A. MACFARREN, M.A., Mus. Doc. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 
4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


AN ANALYSIS of CRIMINAL LIABILITY. By 


EF. C. CLARK, LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Cambridge; 
also of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


THE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN. Translated, with 


Notes, by J. T. ABDY, LL.D., Judge of County Courts; late Regius Professor of 
Laws in the University of Cambridge, aud formerly Fellow of 'lrinity Hall; and 
BRYAN WALKER, M.A., LL.D., Law Lecturer of St. John’s College, C ambridge ; 
late Fellow and Lecturer of C orpus Christi College, and formerly Law Student of 
Trinity Hall. Crown 8vo, 16s. 











Complete Catalogue sent post-free on application. 


CO. J. Chay, M.A., CAmMpripGe UNiversitry Press WaAreEHnousE, 17, PATERNOSTER Row. 


|'THE COMMENTARIES of GAIUS and RULES of 


ULPIAN. (New Edition, Revised and Enlarged.) With a Translation and 
Notes, by the SAME EDITORS. Crown 8vo, l6s. 


A SKETCH of ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY from 


THALES to CICERO. By JOSEPH B. MAYOR, M.A., Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy at King’s College, London. 3s. 6d. 
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